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LETTERS OF THE LATE DR. a Ww. 
ALEXANDER. 
It is a grievous wrong to the dead,—as soon 
as a great man has passed away from among us, 
even the grass has grown green over his 
grave—to publish to the world all his secret 
thoughts and familiar remarks, which he had 
uttered only in the circle of private friendship. It 
is but a few months since an irreparable injury was 
done to the nameand fame of Humboldt, by the in- 
discreet publieation of that familiar gossip which 
. he sometimes threw off in moments of leisure, in 
brief notes te his most intimate friend. Some- 
what of the same injustice has been done to the 
late Dr. James W. Alexander, of this city—a 
name which we all love and revere—by the issue 
in two volumes, published by Mr. Scribner, of 
his “Familiar Letters” for “Forty Years,” 
“4 Edited by the surviving correspondent, John 
Hall, D.D.” The modest spirit of that truly 
great and good man would have shrunk from this 
rade exposure of his household talk to the pub- 
lic gaze ; and we cannot think it very kind to 
his memory, on the part of his “friend,” thus to 
parade these letters before the public gaze, with- 
out selection and without discrimination. 

However, since the deed is done, we will not 
quarrel further with the taste of the thing, but 
proceed to inquire what of instruction may be 

from this familiar correspondence, rang- 
over 80 many years, and touching on so great 
a variety of topics, and sketching the men of more 
than one generation. Certainly it cannot be ob- 
jected to these volumes, as to more formal biog- 
raphies, that they deal only in eulogy. Here the 
subject does not appear in studied attire, as if sit- 
ting for his portrait. On the contrary we see him 
just as he unbosomed himself in unsuspecting con- 
fidence to an intimate friend during a period of 
forty consecutive years. His views, feelings, aims, 
and experience, are brought distinctly before 
us, and we are enabled to converse with his in- 
most thoughts. Few men would be able to en- 
dure such @ scrutiny. It is enough to say, how- 
ever, in the case before us, that while these vol- 
umes give the author’s too humble estimate of 
himself, the reader will lay them down after a 
candid perusal, with unabated respect for the 
life and character of Dr. Alexander. 

In a correspondence covering so long a period, 

it cannot be expected that. we should find the 
samme views. maintained on all points, with un- 
‘varying consistency. Time and experience had 
their influence in modifying some of his opinions, 
as well asin giving fixedness and maturity to 
others. Yet, Dr, Alexander’s mind was well 
balanced. It was neither carried away by its 
_own enthusiasm, nor was it allowed to become 
for any length of time, the victim of its own 
“logic. He remarks of himself that he was not 
cut out for a reformer, and nature certainly had 
not endowed him with the fire and bitterness of a 
zealot. Yet he was possessed of decided convic- 
tions, intelligently formed, and when the occa- 
sion required, was earnest in their defense. On 
some points, where many are confident, he hesi- 
tated. The conservatism of nature, taste, and 
education, kept him aloof from questionable pol- 
icies of reform, and in some cases, but for the 
gentleness of his spirit, and the conceded purity 
of his intentions, would have exposed him to 
sharp criticism. Yet his mind was ever open to 
conviction, and he had none of that dogged per- 
sistence which some exhibit, who are too wise 
for new evidence. : 

We presume that to the close of his life, he 
remained firm in the conviction expressed in one 
of his early letters, that the discussions on Lim- 
ited Atonement were mere ‘“‘logomachy.” Cer- 
tainly his sermons attest a practical exhibition 
of the freeness and grace of the Gospel provis- 
ions, to which no advocate of General Atone- 
ment could take the least exeeption. For bitter 
controversy he had the strongest repugnance. 
A man’s orthodoxy did not in his view atone for 
the harsh method in which it was vindicated. 
He daguerreotypes one of these men in a striking 
manner. “I know the man,” he says, “ staunch 
in his orthodoxy, a born Polemic, yet unless 
changed, as void of taste as of politeness, yet 
pious, zealous, harsh, impradent, studious!” 
Nor could he allow the cloak of “old school” 
orthodoxy to cover serious errors. “TI have 
heard horrid extremes of fatalism,” he remarks, 
** under the notion of Calvinistic doctrine.” In 
teference to the controversy which led to the di- 
vision of the Church, he writes: “As to the 
Barnes controversy, I may say that I should 
feel very badly if it should ever become necessa- 
ty for me to give a vote upon it. Viewing it in 
the gross, I am clear that the measures of the 
Orthodox party were uncalled for and inconsis- 
tent with the toleration of such men as —___, 
Their spirit has ‘been bitter and unfraternal, yet 
that of the moderate men has not been altogeth- 
er dove-like.” 

Still he was a strong and decided Presbyterian. 

“Tf we were resolved,” he says, “into our sepa- 

rate Presbyteries, we should be infinitely above 

~ the no-organization of Congregationalism. What 

we have suffered has been by the Congregation- 

alism with which we are inoculated. Hither 

\ system may stand by itself, but a mixture is 

pork and molasses, or cider and coffee.” Yet he 

was no ungualified admirer of everything Pres- 
byterian. “Toward the close: ‘of his life, he wrote: 

‘ “for any Scriptaral 

for supreme ‘courts’ hay- 

ing half a continent for their scope. This feeling 

~ of mine does not extend to Presbyteries.” ; 
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"His prevalent disposition in regard to theolog- 


ical disputes is. repeatedly manifested.. ‘‘ Every 


- | day I live,” he remarks, “I become more sick of 


controversy. I cannot persuade myself that the 
Church was meant to-be kept always in hot 
water.” And still later: “After settling a little 
from the shock of late events, and looking back 
on my (European) tour, I find my judgment of 
differences among Christians somewhat modified. 
Surely our battle is too momentous to have much 
time or zeal to spend on niceties of Old School 
and New.” 

His anxiety for more enlarged and efficient ef- 
forts for city evangelization is repeatedly mani- 
fest. It was a hardship to him that so much 
wealth crowded around him, and so few were 
disposed to go forth with missionary zeal to 
strengthen feeble churches. He longed himself 
to undertake the work which was so pressingly 
urgent on every side. A favorite plan with him 
was to build a large house of worship in the low- 
er and neglected parts of the city, where free 
preaching should be enjoyed. His efforts in this 
direction, and in favor of kindred enterprises, 
were earnest and frequent, but failed to secure 
success. 

On the subject of Slavery his views may 
appear inconsistent. In his early years he ex- 
pressed his repugnance to laboring in a slave 
State, yet his first settlement was in Virginia. 
He hailed with unqualified delight the prospect 
of spinning flax by steam, because in his view it 
would be “ death to cotton slavery !” He quotes 
with warm approval the remark of Dr. Hodge in 
his Commentary, that it was just as great a sin 
to rob a slave of his earnings as a freeman. He 
reproved the course of some ministers who, in 
their discourses in favor of the “‘ Compromise 
Acts,” seemed to deny the higher law, and under- 
mine the foundation of moral obligation. For 
the free negroes he had a.strong sympathy : ‘I 
pity them,” he says, “from my heart.” In his 
view both the great parties of the day were 
wrong in their treatment of the slavery question. 
Immediate emancipation he regarded as an un- 
qualified evil, but all should unite, he thought, in 
abating the evils of the system. 

His estimate of himself was ever humble. He 
had a keener sense of his own deficiencies prob- 
ably than any one else. As to ambition or desire 
of high station he had little or none. He early 
expressed his aversion to labor in a great city, 
and this feeling was repeatedly manifest in after 
years. It may encourage some to know that he 
spoke thus of himself: ‘I am too lazy to bea 
profound preacher, too desultory in my studies 
to secure rigid mental discipline, too whimsical 
to be contented, too cool and sleepy to be pop- 
ular, and teo cautious to be efficient.” 

Yet he was an omnivorous reader. He loved 
dearly an old book. The antiquarian spirit was 
strong in him. Nor did his theological reading 
lie altogether in the line of Old School books, 
“Tread as much in Wesley and Watson,” he 
says, “asin Turretine.” He expresses his con- 
viction that ‘‘ John Wesley’s English was better 
than Swift’s or Cobbett’s.”. Of the old English 
divines he gave the preference to Flavel. He 
pronounced him “ the most uniformly interesting, 
engaging, and refreshing writer on religion, an- 
cient or modern.” Toward all classes of Chris- 
tians he cherished the most liberal feelings. 
“The greatest heresy,” he said, ‘‘is the want of 
love.” Of Wesley, he spoke as “one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived.” Yet he 
remarks also, “among many commentators whom 
I have to consult, I find none like Calvin. He 
oftenest beards the real difficulty and oftenest 
knocks it down and drags it out.” The man who 
eould speak thus of Wesley and Calvin was no 
bigot. He could admire alike, with all his Old 
School proclivities and connections, ‘‘ the unan- 
swerable arguments of Dr. Wilson and the pun- 
gent appeals of Mr. Skinner.” 

In politics he was a Whig of the old school. 
He disliked Texas annexation, and preached— 
to the dissatisfaction of some of his people— 
against the Mexican war. Toward Andrew 
Jackson he had no particle of the feeling which 
prompts to hero-worship. In the day of his tri- 
umph he spoke of “this perverse and Jacksonian 
generation.” The policy of the Maine law he 
always questioned, yet after witnessing the drink- 
ing customs of England, he declared himself 
almost ready to vote for it. He remarks in one 
place, “ Democracy and I are less and less 
friends every day I live.” 

Yet the one thing upon which his heart was 
set was the preaching of the Gospel. For this 
work he had a hallowed ambition. His favorite 
biographies were those of Martyn and Brainard. 
“T am willing,” he writes, “deliberately to sa- 
crifice the character of a man of science, of 
taste, of varied and elegant accomplishments, 
with all its ease, honors, and emoluments, for 
that of a man of God thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” This truly was his noblest dis- 
tinction, and it is this chiefly which we love to 
recall now that we stand sad and silent over his 


grave. 
RE 


SANITARY REFORM. 

We hope our readers have perused thought- 
fally the articles on Health and Sanitary Reform, 
by Mr. Robbins, which have appeared in our 
columns for some weeks past. In those which 
have already been published, he has pointed out 
the fearful waste of life among all classes, caused 
by a wantof knowledge and observance of the 
laws of health. The articles which are to follow 
hereafter will be mainly devoted to the terrible 
mortality among THE Poor, and especially THe 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR, on account of the crowded 
and filthy condition of the houses and localities 
into which poverty drives them ; 
duty resting upon Christian society to ameliorate 
their condition, and save from death or demoral- 
‘ization the thousands of helpless little children 
that are now thus sacrificed every year. 

—EEREE 
For‘ Impressions of the Old School Assem- 
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VISIT TO THE COAL REGION OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 
[Editorial Correspondence. | 
Maveu Cuuns, Pa., June 9th, 1860, 


A Ride Through New Jersey—Towns on Route— 
Mauch Chunk Coal Region—Iaclined Planes — 
Switch-back Railroad—Mine on Fire— Preparing 
Coal for Market. 

A bright June day found us seated in a luxu- 
rious car of the New Jersey Central Railroad, 
in company with numerous other invited guests, 
bound for the famous coal region of Pennsylva- 
nia. With a feeling of exhilaration we were 
whirled along by the side of fertile fields, clad in 
vernal green, and by neat farm-houses, which 
betokened the thrift of their occupants, leaving 
far behind us the noise and incessant din of a 
great city. As we passed through Newark, 
Elizabeth, Plainfield, and Somerville, our num- 
bers were greatly increased, until, with the addi- 
tion of the members of the Legislature, for 
whose sake the excursion was given, the party 
numbered at least 300 persons. On our way to 
Easton we crossed the famous ‘“ High Bridge,” 
which is 105 feet high, and 1300 feet long, con- 
structed of immense blocks of granite, and 
seemingly built for all time. As we left Easton’ 
and began to wind among the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, at each turn of the road our eyes were 
greeted by ever changing and most enchanting 
scenery. Passing the beautiful towns of Beth- 
lehem and Allentown, we reached at six and a 
half P. M. the eminently practical town of 
Manch Chunk, situated on the west bank of the 
Lehigh river. 

To a stranger it seems to be an odd place to 
build a town. The river, and the numerous 
streams from the neighboring mountains, have 
worn a deep, narrow gorge or valley, along 
which a compact line of houses extends for nearly 
a mile ; and into the tops of whose chimneys 
you may look from the precipitous hills on either 
side of the village. Thus shut in by Nature’s 
formidable barriers, the inhabitants cannot grat- 
ify their taste for gardens and spacieus grounds, 
but their imaginations may run riot in the wild 
scenery of the hills that overhang this moantain 
pass. But a few feet behind our hotel rises an 
almost perpendicular cliff 800 feet, and this is 
but a fair sample of the heights which meet the 
eye wherever you direct your gaze. Altogether 
the town is very like a Swiss village in a pass of 
the Alps—so says the travelled gentleman of the 
party. 

But by far the most attractive feature of the 
programme was the ride by rail among the 
mines: Refreshed by a night’s sleep in the 
pure, cool air, which sweeps down from the 
mountains, and by a good breakfast, we sallied 
forth from the hotel, a merry company, to enter 
upon an excursion tendered by the Lehigh and 
Delaware Coal Company. Ascending by an 
easy path a high hill, we came to the foot of an 
inclined plane, where,.seated in open cars, we 
were.drawnup almost perpendicularly the side of | 
a mountain some 700 feet to the top of Mt. 
Pisgah, elevated 900 feet. above the village in 
the gorge beneath our feet. From this point 
we were treated to a most charming ride by ‘ail 
of seven miles, without the annoyance of either 
smoke, cinders, or the unearthly scream of the 
steam whistle, and with no perceptible power to 
impel us onward at. the high rate of speed we 
were travelling. By the simple force of gravi- 
tation we were driven along the base of over- 
hanging cliffs, where, at each opening of the 
trees, and at times over the tops of their brawny 
arms, we caught glimpses of the magnificent 
panorama spread out as it were at our very feet, 
until we reached the foot of Mount Jefferson. 
This was ascended also by an inclined plane, and 
by a similar railroad we were conveyed to the 
town of Summit. 

Here we were shown a coal mine on fire, 
which has been burning since February, 1859, 
and which at night is said to present a grand spec- 
tacle, the anthracite rocks and sides of the open- 
ing glowing with a red heat, like the sides of the 
crater of.a volcano. All attempts to extinguish 


.the fire have thus far proved futile, and probably 


will until the vein of coal is cut off, the pillars 
supporting the earth removed, and the latter 
allowed to sink and fill the space from which the 
coal was removed. This method we understand 
is to be ere long adopted, and will doubtless 
prove effectual. 

At the town of Summit commences the cele- 
ebrated Switch-back railroad, which Willis has 
so graphically described in the Home Journal. 
This, like the road before described, is operated 
wholly by gravitation. You descend on one 
side of the valley, called by the classical name 
of “ Panther Creek Valley,” and the momentum 
acquired by the descent forces the cars up a 
slight ascent, in doing which a switch adjusts 
itself, so that when the cars, having lost the im- 
petus they acquired on the descending grade, 
begin to run back, their course is completely 
changed, and they pursue a different course 
around the valley. The same expedient is re- 
sorted to whenever a change of direction is de- 
sired, and so on until the cars are finally brought 
to the terminus of the road, where they are 
drawn up an inclined plane, and from thence 
started on their journey to the canals and rail- 
road in the town of Mauch Chunk. 


Along this line of roads are erected the huge 
coal-breakers, where the products of the mines 
are assorted, cleaned, and separated into different 
sizes ready for market, The. task. of preparing 
coal for market we find on inspection to be a 
more laborious and expensive work than we had 
before supposed. Each breaker requires a large 
namber of men and boys:to operate it,—the men 
to handle and assort the large lumps, the boys 
to remove the slate or bone, as the coal passes 
through the screens, Even after this process, 
and the coal is delivered at the river, it is again 
screened and washed before being shipped. Some 
400,000 tons of coal. pass over these roads from 
the mines annuslly, and so perfect are the ar 
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occurs. Even should one of the wire ropes used 
on the inclined-planes be snapped asunder, the 
cars are at once stopped by an ingenionsly-con- 
structed brake, attached to the rear of the train. 
Formerly but one of these gravity-roads was 
used—the empty cars being returned to the 
mines by mules. Now the entire labor is done, 
except on the inclined-planes, by bringing into 
use the power of gravitation. Truly, on all sides 
we witnessed the wonderful achievements of man. 
Not simply in the skill and capital required to 
build these roads, but in the vast artificial moun- 
tains formed by the debris from the mines, from 
which the coal has been separated, and has long 
since been employed to multiply the forces of 
industry, as well as to increase the comforts of 
thousands of homes. 

After riding round the valley where the 
mining operations are earried on, we were 
drawn up another inclined-plane of 2,700 
feet, and to our surprise and pleasure found 
ourselves again in the town of Summit, the 
point of departure. The cravings of the inner 
man being here partially satisfied, the word 
of command was given, the brakes on the 
cars were loosed, and we began our home- 
ward ride of 9 miles. This was accomplished in 
the almost incredible time of 18 minutes, the 
cars running part of the way at the rate of 50 
miles an hour! At least so said my friend, a 
railroad President. Whether it quite attained 
this rate of speed or not, this much we can bear 
witness to, that it was the fastest travelling we 
ever did, and we were about to say, ever wish to 
again; but from this we must except a ride on 
the Switch-back railroad—for like the ‘“ good 
bridge,” we can cheerfully praise it, since it 
landed safely a much gratified and hungry party 
in time for an ample dinner. This important 
matter being satisfactorily discussed, the delight- 
ed guests wended their way to the waiting cars, 
and were in due time set down at their own 
doors, without the slightest accident to mar 
their pleasure, so perfect were the arrangements 
of the Central road, and so faithful were its 
officers to their respective trusts. 

Thus ended our excursion to the coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania, Rarely, we will venture to say, 
has.a thing of the kind been carried through 
more successfully and pleasantly to all concerned. 
We doubt not it served to convince the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey of the propriety and justice 
of the Company’s request for a more commodious 
outlet for its immense coal traffic, such as it will 
have when its road is completed from Elizabeth 
to Jersey City. The company will also reap a 
return for its egenerous hospitality, in the en- 
larged views of the importance of this read and 
its traffic, which many of the most distinguished 
citizens of the State acquired by this visit. And 
the public at large cannot fail to be benefited 
by the reduction in the price of coal, which 
| necessarily f follows all increase of facilities in, 
bringing it to market, J. @. C. 


“NO AUTHORITY !” 

The proposal of a Conference between the 
Committee of Ten appointed by the General 
Assembly, and Delegates from the five New 
England Associations with which it is in cor- 
respondence, in regard to the relation of the two 
denominations in the Home Missionary Society, 
has called forth the reply in several quarters 
that “these Associations have no authority to 
act in the matter.” Indeed | Then we can only 
say that it is a pity that they had not found out 
a little sooner the limits of their authority and 
responsibility. For several years past scarcely 
an Association has met in one of the New 
England States, which did not assume authority 
to consider all matters pertaining to the Home 
Missionary Society, and to review very sharply 
the acts of the General Assembly, passing 
strong resolutions of censure upon that body, 
for what it had seen fit to do to supply its own 
destitutions, and especially commending the 
Home Missionary Society, for cutting off several 
of our Presbyteries without the benefit of trial 
by jury. They never doubted that they had 
ample authority for such purposes. Now we 
submit, that if those Associations were compe- 
tent thus to sit in judgment upon their Presby- 
terian brethren, to summon the whole New 
School Church to their bar, and to censure with- 
out hesitation, and almost without explanation, 
the course of its General Assembly, they are 
abundantly competent to choose out from among 
them ten men of wisdom and good counsel, to 
confer with those brethren as to the Christian 
course to be pursued in a difficult matter, which 
embarrasses them both. 

But what renders the objection still more 
absurd, is, that the matter to be done re- 
quires no ecclesiastical power. It is sim- 
ply to consult, to advise, and to recommend. 
The proposal is for A Curisttan ConFERENCE, 
and our Congregational brethren might as well 
object to a Union Prayer Meeting, that they 
had no authority to engage in such services, as 
on this ground to decline a friendly and fraternal 
consultation. 

Nobody supposes that such a Conference would 
have any legal authority to compel the action 
of the Home Missionary Society. It is not for 
that purpose that they are invited to come to- 
gether. - It is not to sit as a judicial arbitration, 
but to confer with one another as brethren in 
Christ, as those who love the same Lord and 
Master, and whose hearts are pained at the 
thought of His being wounded in the house of 
His friends by a spectacle of public strife. The 
¢onclusion of such a Conference of brethren, if 
it had:‘no. legal authority, would have justly a 
great moral influence, and what they should ad- 
vise and recommend, would doubtless be accept- 
ed by the authorized Trustees and Administra- 
tors of the Home Missionary Society, as a wise |. 
and Christian adjustment of the whole matter. 

Many in the late General Assembly doubted 
the wisdom of this proposed Conference, but 
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way of doing things, nor as a tibial 
way, but as truly a Curistian way. As such it 
was proposed, and as such it is offered in all 
candor and good faith to our brethren in New 
England. Perhaps the Independent would 
think it a more regular course of proceeding for 
us to drum up our forces, and go to the anniver- 
sary of the Home Missionary Society from year 
to year, and there raise such a tumult and strife 
as it has managed to keep up in the Tract So- 
ciety. But we have not so learned Christ. We 
think there is a more excellent way to settle 
differences among brethren. The proposal now 
made is eminently fraternal and Christian. Who 
can doubt that if carried out in the same spirit, 
it would be blessed spiritually to all concerned ? 
Could anything but good result from a free, fra- 
ternal, and prayerful counselling together of 
such men on the one side as Dr. Asa D. Smith, 
Judge Jessup, Dr. Hall, of Auburn, and Dr. 
Allen, of Cincinnati, with such honored fathers 
and brethren as Drs. Porter, Hawes, Kirk, 
Sweetser, Chickering, Prof. Shepard, or others 
of like spirit? We believe it would at least 
awaken a strong feeling of mutual love and re- 
speot. The proposal is made with no object to 
gain but Peace. It is for our New England 
brethren to accept or decline it. But if they 
decline, it will be from some other motive than a 
doubt of their authority. 
LEAT SE LET En 
SPEECH OF REV. W.S. LEAVITT, OF HUDSON, 
N.Y., IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, ON 
SEPARATION IN HOME MISSIONS. 

[The following speech, an outline of which was 
given in our Report of the Assembly, is furnished 
by the author at our request. It is brief, being 
limited by rule to ten minutes, but it contains a 
great deal. Though the speaker leaned strongly 
towards codperation, all who heard him were 
pleased with the frankness and dignity with which 
he spoke. It will be seen that he ascribes the 
alienation of the two denominations in great part 
to the influence of a journal which now imputes to 
the sectarian zeal of Presbyterians what it has it- 
self aimed for years to effect.—Eds. Evanczist.] 


Mr. Moderator :—There are too many men in this 
body of New England birth, or of New England 
blood, or of New England education, to make it 
necessary for each one of them, as he rises to 
speak, to protest that he is a true and honest Pres- 
byterian. 

I conceive, sir, that when a clergyman has hon- 
estly answered the questions required to be put to 
him by our Form of Government; when he has 
said, to the satisfaction of his Presbytery, “I sin- 
cerely adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church, 
as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures,” and “I cordially approve the 
government and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church in these United States,” his character as a 
gentleman and a Christian—as well as his commis- 
sion from a Presbytery of our Church—should pro- 
tect him from any insinuations of falsehood or 
treachery, until some act of treachery has been 
proved. 

Ithhas been charged ‘here that I represent the 
sentiments, of the New York Independent; and al- 
thouzh the charge has been withdrawn, and the 
mistake handsomely acknowledged by the gentle- 
man who made it, I will say a word as to this. The 
editors of that journal have long been my personal 
friends, and for one of them I have—as I ought to 
have—a greater esteem than for any other man on 
earth. 

But if I understand the sentiments of the IJnde- 
pendent on this matter, I repudiate them. I under- 
stand them to be in favor of separate action, and 
denominational aggression; in favor of contending 
for forms of Church government as matters of great 
importance,—and I have supposed that they really 
desired and were aiding to accomplish the separa- 
tion that now seems to be near at hand. 

I do not represent the Independent. I represent 
the Presbytery of Columbia, one of the oldest Pres- 
byteries of our Church, and in that border region 
where the co6peration of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists began, where it has been continued 
without disturbance or difficulty, and where senti- 
ments of codperation still prevail, and no reason 
appears for throwing the old system away. I stand 
on conservative ground. I want to keep that old 
system unchanged. 

But, sir, [do not come to oppose the adoption of this 
report. I come asa mournerat the funeral. For 
we have been told that the system of codperation 
is dead, and that nothing remains but to “ give it 
a decent burial!” And if the mourners in this As- 
sembly be few, I am sure that there are thousands 
among the Christian men and women of our Church 
who have no voice to speak for them on this floor, 
who will sincerely and heartily lament over the 
death which has been announced. 

But we do not mourn, sir, as those who have no 
hope. I believe the spirit of codperation was a 
Christian spirit; and if, as we are told, it has de- 
parted from the body,I believe it has gone to 
heaven, and that, in that home of the blessed, no 
spirit will be more welcome, and none will dwell 
nearer to the throne and the heart of Christ. 

And now, sir, I have opposed, and intended to 
oppose the schemes of separation, what I call sec- 
tarian schemes, as long as there was any hope of 
success. But if the body is really dead, if the 
spirit has departed from it, I have no wish to con- 
tend fora dead body. Only let us make the sepa- 
ration, if it must be made, in a decorous and proper 
spirit. If the system of coéperation is dead, let us 
do something more than merely to “ give it a decent 
burial!” Let us give it a decent burial. Let us not 
seem to rejoice in its death, nor begin to quarrel 
about the property, nor consider how the estate 
will “ cut up ” before the funeral services are done. 

If we have to tell the world that we must break 
those old bonds which our fathers joined, and that 
peace which they kept—and that the matters which 
our fathers thought were too small to quarrel about, 
we will contend for, let us not make the announce- 
ment with any language of exultation, or with any 
air of triumph, 


« But sad, as 
Weep to r 


Is for the good man’s sin, 
; and blush to give it in.’’ 


Liserat Epvucation, a Necessity or THE Cuurca. 
This is the title of an admirable discourse, by Rev. 
Dr. Stearns, of Newark, delivered at the 16th An- 
niversary of the Society for the Promotion of Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the West. It 
is @ plea for the establishment of Institutions of 
Learning, as a means of furnishing to the Church 
an Educated Ministry. We trust many who hold 
in their hands the means to. endow Colleges and 
Gominariee, will hear and heed this earnest fone 


THE RECENT TORNADO IN THE NORTHWEST. 


AONE, Ee a IT heaton tll aes — ronmaeangs: 
L Iowa, June 7th, 1860. 


YONS, 

Before this, you must have heard of the dreadful 
tornado—unparalleled_in our Northern latitude— 
which Beery ae this part of the country, 
bath evening ‘towns whiere rates 
disasters prdard Leta abel in ‘odd 
bany in Hlinos,—are about nine miles below this 
place (Lyons, Iowa), nearly opposite to each other, 
on the banks of the:Mississippi... Qn. Monday, I 
was among the dead, and the dying, and the deso- 
lations of Camanche, and cast my eyes over upon 
the site of Albany. 


On Tuesday I attended the burial of fourteen bo- 
dies in DeWitt, our county seat, and on the same 
day, between twenty and thirty were ‘buried in 
Camanche. In the latter town, nearly forty lives 
were lost, besides twenty-three who are missing, 
and doubtless lost, from a raft which was. moored 
atthe dock. But the marvel is, that no more were 
killed. Language can scarcely exaggerate the hor- 
rors of the scene, as the destroyer swept in its aw- 
ful gyrations along the elevated line. Houses, 
barns, and churches; men, women, and children ; 
cattle, horses, and smaller animals; with fences and 
forest trees, were tossed, whirled, and drives 
through the atmosphere like Autumn leaves. Few 
houses in Camanche or Albany, are left. Nota 
church or a store, and I think not a hotel, in either 
town remains. And not only are they blown down, 
but blown away. I do not believe a fourth part of 
the materials of which Camanche was composed, 
remains on the ground. Through the centre of 
the town, where the main body of the tornado pass- 
ed, barely a shred of goods, clothing, or furniture 
was left. Even the stoves—the heavy cooking 
stoves—were nearly all torn to atoms, and whirled 
away—none can say where. One man in Camanche 
was named to me, whose house was blewn away, 
including a lot of very fine and valuable furniture, 
of which not so much as a whell-barrow load of 
fragments was left; and the man himself was 
thrown a considerable distance and lodged against 
a small tree, to which he held fast with desperate 
energy, while the wind stretched him horizontally 
in the air,and held him there quivering like a 
buntling streamer, till his boots were stripped 
from his feet, and every rag was torn from his body, 
and he was left as naked as he was born. Several 

I understand, had their boots taken off,and every 
garment torn to strings. One man stated that 
three women that evening came to his house in al- 
most a state of nudity. An elder in my church 
saw one woman in just this condition. An instance 
is reported as having occurred a few miles from 
De Witt, where a large cast iron driving-wheel of 
a threshing-machine, weighing from ten to fifteen 
hundred pounds, was taken up and carried some 
forty or fifty rods, through a grove, cutting its way 
like. a farmer’s scythe through a meadow. At 
Union Grove, West of DeWitt,a man is named, 
who had just turned his horse into the pasture, 
when the tornado struck the beast and carried it 
away to a considerable distance, and deposited it, 
dead, on the floor of a neighbor’s house, from which 
all the building above had that instant been blown 
away. 

These are but a few of the multitude of incidents 
which illustrate the power and destructiveness of 
the whirling current ; but I must stop. When the 
“ Lord hath His way in the whirlwind,” who is so 
hardy as not to quail before Him? D. ¢. 


There is of course much distress and destitution 
attending this great calamity. We trust that some 
of our readers will feel called’ upon to send sub- 
stantial relief. We will take the liberty to say 
that any moneys sent to the writer of the above 
(Rev. Daniel Clark, Lyons, lowa), will be faithfully 
applied for the relief of the sufferers. Hundreds 
have lost their all, and very many are maimed for 
life, 

“The World.”—In another column will be found 
an extended announcement of the new city paper, 
bearing the comprehensive title of The World, 
which has for some time been expected with much 
interest, and which finally begins its-career To-pay. 
The programme includes all the details of a most 
complete newspaper. The sheet is a trifle larger 
than either the Herald or Tribune, yet for the 
present it is sold at half the price, or ONE CENT A 
copy, which does not begin to pay the cost of the 
bare paper. This of course is designed to insure 
an immediate and large circulation—which point 
gained, this paper will doubtless take the same 
price as the other dailies—two cents a copy—which 
is cheap enough, in all conscience. 


Pastors’ Libraries—a Good Example.—Having just 
read the paragraph in the last Evaner.ist under 
the above heading, I will venture tu speak of an- 
other “ good example” presented by our people, 
both for the encouragement of others, and as an 
expression of my own lively gratitude. On the 
Saturday evening which closed the year 1859, 
there was sent into my study a white silk bag con- 
taining thirty-three gold half-eagles—‘a present 
from the congregation for their pastor’s library "— 
and one ten-dollar bill in an envelope, which was 
devoted to an additional case of book-shelves. 


Having taken some time and pains in making 
out the best list of books, and having been admira- 
bly assisted in their purchase by one of your New 
York editors, I have made an addition to my library 
of such extent and permanent value as cannot but 
prove to be of inestimable service in the prepara- 
tion of sermons, and one which makes the heart of 
a book-lover thrill with pleasure. Choice com- 
mentaries—Alexander’s, Bengel’s, Luther's, Bar- 
row’s, Hurtly’s, Reil’s, Bush’s; the new Encyclo- 
pedia Americana; Worcester’s Dictionary; the 
works of Hengstenberg, Aucken, Fuller, Baxter, 
and other masters; the writings of Ruskin, of 
Trench, and of Hugh Miller; together with choice 
selections in ‘literature, etc., etc., have been ob- 
tained. 

I look upon them now, as they stand ready for 
use in the new bookcases, with. joy, thanksgiving, 
and pride; and I devoutly wish that every pastor 
were blessed with as kind and thoughtful a 
people. H. F. 
Central New York, June 9th, 1860. 


— At the recent Methodist General Conference 
at Buffalo, the progressive majority used their 
power, as was natural, to elect men of their own 
views to places of influence. Thus the chairs of 
four editors of the conservative party, among them 
that of the accomplished Dr. Stevens of the Advocate 
and Journal, made vacant by the expiration of their 
terms, are now filled by new men. There seems, 
however, to be less and less disposition to submit 
to the behests of Conference. The Buffalo Advocate 
is an individual enterprise, and the election several 
yearsago of Dr. Hibbard, as editor of the Northern 
“Advocate (which post he filled with much ability and 
Christian discretion until the election of his pres- 
ent successor), caused the starting of the Northern 
Independent, by Mr. Hosmer, who was removed 
from the editorship of the Advocate, though) we 
believe, after having served two terms. It is now 
confidently stated that a new first class Methodist 
journal, with abundant capital and editorial ability, 
inaconsned inner Seti. narromion 
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soioeMAR YS MONTH OF MAT.” 9: 
} .yebao our Regular Correspondent.| eri? no 
-oesh off bur .gcizh ody po F ie 
"Whe pap teal oe Rie 
structing the clergy how, to guide the devo- 
one of. the faithful” to the “ Mother of God” 
and “ Queen of Heaven” in this “‘ her own pecu- 
ed out as requiring her influence with Him whe 
Feigns as “ Lord of all,” and‘her authority over 
Him to “be exercised’; for, according to the 
Chorch of Rome; Mary has still the inflaence 
aid Wathotity of'a ‘mother over Christ, and can 
“command her Son.” ~ | 
. "The one isthe restoration of the Chutes 
_gscendancy in; these countries ; and, as the first 
step to. this, the absolute and entire direction and 
control of the education of the people, with am- 
ple funds supplied by the State, from the alpha- 
bet in the primary schools to the highest Univer- 
sity honors, Mary, it is supposed, ean induce her 
Son to effect this, giving to the Church a victory 
Over ‘the Government on this ‘subject, on which 
she is at issue, as easily as in the case of the Act 
prohibiting the Bishops from assuming territorial 
‘ich. the Queen only, as temporal sove- 
reign,.can. confer, in which character. she confers 
them on the dignitaries of the Protestant. Church 
sen Att that is a! “dead letter,” owing entire- 
‘fy, itis ‘alleged, to" Mary's power. ‘ 
°° "The other subject is the restoration of the Pope’s 
‘supremacy in his revolted provinces, and its per- 
petuation over.the rest of Italy. Mary can turn 
the hearts of princes, through Him whois “The 
Prince of the kings of the earth ;” or if she does 
not, there is the consolation that these princes, 
especially Napoleon and Victor Emanuel, will 
come to ruin ia* this world, as Napoleon the. 
‘elder did; whose downfall and degradation are 
ascribed to the treatment he gave the Pope of 
‘his day, and eternal torment in the world to 
-.. Rome has consecrated May and its flowers to 
‘Mary, instead of the Flora of the Heathen, as 
cthey have made her “ the Queen of Heaven,” in 
‘place of “Luna, walking in her brightness,” 
‘whom the aucient idolaters adored. It is quite 
“possible that, in throwing off the corruptions of 


- 


‘Romanism, some at least of the Protestant sects 
have paid too little attention to the clothing re- 


ligions truths and practices with what may affect 


-Ahe soul through the senses ; but even this defect, 


if it be a defect, is better than to have the whole 


»wmass of baptized Paganism. 
‘0 ‘Who knows not that the pontifical robes, and 


the sprinkling with holy water, and the soul- 


‘purifying after death from the stains it contract 


ed from the body, and the incense-waving censors, 
and the vestal nuns, and the pictures and statues 


. that move, or roll the eyes, as the old images, 
-dby shaking, indicated the presence of the God, 
when it -was merely the priest, or the priest’s | sketch of his life and labors was given by the 
“man, that pulled the wires, all had their proto-| President, and resolutions of respect adopted by 
Vtypes ‘in heathenism ; and with the unmeaning | the Society. 


Teiteration of forms, and the habitual attendance 


And wing gpaadl gps 
Scotland, in the metropolis o 
the mountains of Wales, and in the capital of 
Ireland, wherever the Word of truth has been 
addressed aad froin) @fing’neh(thidying men, with 
prayer in the Holy Ghost, numbers have been 
“ brought out of darkness inte God’s marvellous 
bs,” ang have commenced the work of , bring: 
ing others to “taste and see that God is good.” 
» Week after week, tells ,of;some. new. scene 
where the Gospel-hardened are, to their own 
amazement, as well as others, melted under a 
view .of the Cross ;, for often, the Redeemer is 
“ found..of them that sought, Him not.”., And 
those over: whom parents and. ministers had 
watched, and prayed, and.despaired, are heard to 
say: “1 will arise and go tomy Father, and say, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in Thy 
sight.” And in scenes where the grace had been 
richly displayed, and it was supposed the effusion 
was spent, the people of God are surprised by 
the renewed manifestations of the Spirit’s power 
and love. And, in the metropolis, holy influence 
is gradually diffusing itself, se that one says, ‘‘ I 
am the ‘Lord’s ;”; and another is made.to pass 
under .the Shepherd’s rod, and enter the fold of 
Christ. The formalists look around, and call it 
strange, but those who had.long sighed over rou- 
tine religion, and prayed for...quiekening  pow- 
er, are. filled with ,delight..and joy, and: say, 
What, hath God wrought ? 





QuLpEE. 


[For Tux Evaxcrust.} 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
' ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

[The following communication was received 
two weeks since; but wascrowded out by the space 
given to'the report of the General Assembly. —. 
Eps. EvAaNGEList. ] 

The American Oriental Society. held its an- 
nual meeting in Boston, on Wednesday, May 
16th, at the rooms of the American Academy, 
in the Boston Atheneum. The President, Rev. 
Prof. E. Robinson, of New Yerk, called the So- 


| ciety to order at 10 o’clock. Reports were pre- 


sented by the Recording Secretary pro tem. of 
the last meeting, by the Treasurer, and also by 
the Corresponding Secretary, who read extracts 
from the Correspondence. The Librarian re- 
ported the addition of 70 new volumes, making 
the total number of titles over 1700, and of vol- 
umes over 2000. The stones from Central India, 
bearing the Sanskrit inscriptions, which were 
explained by Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, at the last 
meeting in New York, have been received in 
good condition. These are probably the only 
ones that have ever been exported from India, 

The officers of last year were reélected, except 
that Dr. Cogswell, of the Astor Library, and 
Prof. Owen, of the Free Academy, were chosen 
Directors in place of Prof. Howard Crosby 
and Rev. Theodore Parker, who declined a re- 
nomination. Prof. Wm. W. Turner, of Wash- 
ington, having died since the last meeting, a 


After the preliminary business, the first paper 


“on'what is not understood, all the while over-| was presented by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 


awed and impressed by manipulations and robe- 
ehanging, have completely unspiritualized Rome’s 

A knowledge of the Bible would create a salu- 
tary horror of all this ; as prompting and inspir- 


College, on the Historical Position and Charac- 
ter of the Sanskrit Alphabet. All articulate 
sounds may be classed between the two extremes 
of the vowel a, as in father, which is simply the 
intonated breath, with no modification from the 


"ing the spiritual worship of God who is a spirit ; | organs of speech, and the consonants p, k, and t, 


and they who worship Him must worship Him 


in which the breath is entirely stopped by the 


in spirit and in truth. No wonder that the|lips, palate, and teeth. The great number of 
. Feading of it, indiscriminately, is prohibited, and | intermediate sounds developed in modern lan- 


only permitted to those whose minds are so in- 
crusted over with fables and formalities, as the 
priests with their Breviaries and Missals, and 
‘the “Sodalitus” and ‘“ Confraternities” with 
their “order” books, and prescribed ‘ ritual- 
isms,” that the truth falls upon them as water 
upon the flint rocks. No wonder that Dean 


““the'empire. “The Presbyteries 
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“Meyler, of Westland Row Chapels, St. Andrew’s, 
_told_the Education Commission Inquiry, when 
asked if the multitudes of children in his schools 
Were taught the Bible, “We have not time to 
» ‘teach them the Scriptures, we have so much else 
to teach them.” And no wonder that many 
~ of the most interesting and instructive Scrip- 
“ture narratives, when related’ properly to even 
~intelligent, and at least ‘partially educated Ro- 
* Tnanists, have all the charm of novelty, In this 
__Way, indeed, missionaries often most successfully 
““tntroduce the message of salvation, as I hope to 
,, illustrate by a story of my early life, in my hex 
* eommunication, | 
_¢ Meantime, while Mary’s children are busied 
-oo With, Mary’s seryices'in Mary’s month, we must 
not forget the services of God’s children, offered. 
~"through the ‘One’ Mediator ‘between God and 
“man, ‘the man Christ Jesus” 
“ ‘Permanent Spirituality 
Was, it may be remembered, the test I inti- 
mated on the commencement of the wonderful 
work of God, of. which Ireland has been the 
scene that would be required’; and that this 
would be satisfactory, though the revival in its 
i \progress might be slow, while sure. We have 
had the permanent. spirituality ; and there has 
been, besides, rapidity of progress. In trath, 
wherever the means have been employed, whieh 
heaven has prescribed and promised to bless, the 
blessing has been given. There have not been, 
in all cases, the same” bodily affections ; and, in 
_. Oe Or two exceptional cases, some have fancied 
_they saw something of the miraculous, but the 


_ results have been immediate conversion, earnest 


prayer, and grateful rejoicing, solicitnde for the 
., salvation of others, relatives first, and then all, 


. and the multiplication of assemblies for the exer- 


. gises of social worship, and Bible study. 
‘Its reality and blessed results have now had 

the attestation of nearly all that is spiritual in 
of Ulster first en- 
ae teu and their Scottish brethren 
came and witnessed, and went home to testify 
and realize the same blessing. Other dissenters 
shared. in the special grace ; and their English 
- connections, in like manner, saw and believed, 
_ and stirred up the churches of the South. 
‘Bpiseopal Church ‘had, too, Samana 
tion of the heavenly origin aiid thatastér of 
visitation, many of them from their own experi- 
ence. “ But some doubted.” 


guages, which the Sanskrit letters are wholly 
inadequate to express, indicate the primitive 
character of that alphabet. 

Rev. J. T. Dickinson, of Middlefield, Conn., 
formerly of Singapore, gave an account of the 
Negrilloes, or Oriental Negroes. These are 
found in Borneo, Celebes, Papua, and other 
neighboring regions, mostly living wild in the 
mountains. According to popular traditions, 
they were formerly more numerous. Although 
having lived for many generations in the neigh- 
borhood of the Malays, and subject to similar 
influences of climate, they continue an entirely 
distinct race. They resemble more nearly the 
Africans, to whom, however, they are decidedly 
inferior, both mentally and physically. They use 
some Malay words in conversation, but their 
language seems to be radically distinct ; indeed, 
our scanty knowledge of them would indicate 
that entirely different languages were in use in 
their different tribes. 

The afternoon and evening session, beginning 
at 4 o’clock, was held in Cambridge, at the house 
of Prof. Beck, who exercised his hospitality in 
the social hours that alternated with more. se- 
rious labors. 

Communications were read from Rev. J. L. 
Dohne, on two Polynesian languages, and from 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, on Polynesian races and 
languages, after which Prof. C. Francis, D.D., 
of the Cambridge Divinity School, read an Essay 
on Turkish Learning and Poetry. While the 
Turks especially delight in historical records, 
there are authors in almost every department of 
literature. The Arabic and Persian writers are 
studied by them as models, and they use much 
Oriental circumlocution, metaphor, and hyper- 
bole in the narration even of common events. 
Many scientific books, especially on the military 
art, have been translated from the Western lan- 
guages within a few years, but in general they 
despise non-Mussulman authors. At the con- 
clusion of Dr. Francis’ paper, remarks on it were 
made by several members, among whom Presi- 
dent Felton spoke at some length on the present 
condition of Turkey, and its attempted regenera- 
tion. Much of the credit which has been given 
to the Turks, as a race, is due to Saracenic in- 
fluences, or to the activity of the subjected pop- 
wations, or to the foreign blood whieh has been 
mingled with theirs. 

_Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., missionary from 
Oroomiah, read the diary of a journey made 
some years ago from Tabriz to Tehraun. He is 
the only American that had ever visited the Per- 


| sian capital, » Before his departure, he had an 


| interview ‘with the Persian Shah, who evinced 
}mueh curiosity in‘respect pect to Our country and in- 
atitdtions.° “The idea ‘of rotation’ in’ the Presiden- 
tial office was quite shocking to his Majesty, 
“Why,” said he, “when a man has been king 
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ry power. The Shah himself was exenerated 

from the charge of cruelty, though many cruel 

acts have beet éap inhib wah Fiis aafhgrity 

is more respected in the provinces than at the 

capital. The travellers noted on their way 
many instances of mirage, 

‘Some papers still remaining, the Society met 
again on Thursday morning, at the Boston A the- 
neum. Further explanations in relation to Hin- 
du astronomy were made by Prof. Whitney, in 
continuation of his remarks last October, The 
Hindoos divide the ecliptic, not into 12 signs, 
nor into 360 degrees, bat into 28 asterisms. The 
Chinese have a similar division, and it is a ques- 
tion which nation has borrowed from the other, 

The communications from Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, Inspector of Schools in India, were read. 
The one in respect to the three inscriptions al- 
ready referred to.as having been presented to the 
Cabinet of the Society, the other concerning the 
Arya-Sudanta, a Hindu treatise on Astronomy, 
which had been quoted by former scholars, but 
whose existence, or at least genuineness as an 
ancient work, has been recently denied. Mr. 
Hall has found two old copies of the work in 
India, 

The Recording Secretary pro tem., Mr. D. C. | 
Gilman, of Yale College, read extracts from an) 
Essay on the Language of the Gypsies, with a 
Glossary, by Mr, Paspati, of Constantinople. 
The gypsies first entered Europe in 1417, when 
several thousand settled in Hungary. Their lan- 


| guage is closely contiected with the Sanskrit, but 


no researches have been made in it equal in ex- 
tent to the present, though the habits and history 
of the people have been much discussed. 

Mr. F..P, Brewer, of New Haven, communicat- 
ed a fragmentary Latin inscription, found on the 
supposed site of Lystra, in Phrygia, and restor- 
ed by him, | 

President Felton, of Harvard University, after 
referring to Mr. Paspati’s treatise, and express- 
ing the hope that it would be published in. the 
Journal, read a paper on the lately discovered 
orations of Hyperides, particularly that against 
Demosthenes in the matter of Harpalus. They 
were found on papyri, bought a few years ago 
from an Arab in Upper Egypt, who had prob- 
ably taken them from an ancient tomb ; and it is 
believed that other similar discoveries will .be 
made in the same quarter. The delivery of this 
oration was followed by the condemnation of 
Demosthenes for having received money from 
Harpalus, and it was supposed by the moderns 
to have contained the evidence of the crime. On 
the contrary, it now appears that Hyperides 
assumed from the outset the guilt of his former 
friend without bringing forward a particle of 
proof. The only fact which the oration adds to 
our knowledge, is that it was Demosthenes who 
directed the arrest of Harpalus, while the tone 
of the prosecutor’s speech strengthens the belief 
that the great orator and statesman was unjustly 
condemned. 
President Felton also made some remarks on 
the philosophy of language.as illustrated by the 
instruction of the blind mute, Laura Bridgman. 
These communications; as well as‘many of the 
others, were the occasion for various inquiries and 
interesting comments,...The Society adjourned 
to meet in New Haven, October 17th. 

F. P. B. 
[For Tar EVANGELST.] 

ROBINSON’S ADDRESS TO THE PILGRIMS. 


Messrs. Editors : Will you allow me to cor- 
rect an observation in a recent number of the 
EvaNGELIst, respecting the address of Robinson 
to the Pilgrims, when about to embark for 
America ? The remark which I believe to be 
historically incorrect, is, that the celebrated ad- 
dress referred to, related chiefly, and especially 
as regards the expectation expressed of an in- 
creased knowledge of the Word of God, to mat- 
ters of Church government, rather than to doc- 
trines. Mr. Robinson, although in judgment and 
in practice a Separatist or Independent, was not 
an enthusiastic advocate of any particular form 
of Church government. He frequently rebuked 
those, as is shown by authority in the Life of El- 
der Brewster, who regarded separation from the 
Church of England as necessary. It is known 
to the writer that Dr. Hawks, of your city, point- 
ed out to one who had some direction in the 
preparation of the Life of Elder Brewster, the 
fact that Mr. Robinson did not see anything to 
object to in the Episcopal form of government, 
i/e. he was not unwilling to conform to the Epis- 
copal government in itself considered. The gov- 
ernment approved of by Mr. Robinson, had an 
ingraft. of Presbyterianism, as the title “ Elder” 
usually prefixed to the name of, Mr. Brewster 
would suggest. In a statement made for the 
Privy Council, Mr. Robinson declares under his 
signature, that the Church of the Puritans, of 
which he was pastor, did not differ in any essen- 
tial particulars from the Reformed Churches 
of France, which were Presbyterian. It is 
scarcely reasonable to think that a man who de- 
clared himself indifferent, or not strenuous, upon 
the form of Church government, at the very time 
when he delivered his memorable address, should 
have made his discourse, so earnest and impress- 
ive, chiefly turn upon that subject. We have 
the address given in form, in Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, and we have it also as reported by 
one who was present upon the occasion of its de- 
livery, viz: by Winslow. The report by Wins- 
low is as follows, and is identical except in form, 
with the address as contained in Neal, and ex- 
eept also that Winslow’s report is rather more 
full: “Among other wholesome instructions 
and exhortations, he used these or like express- 
ions,—' Being now ere long to part asunder, and 
the Lord only knowing whether he should live 
to see our faces again, he charged us before’ God 
and His blessed angels, to follow him no farther 
than he followed Christ ; and if God should re- 
veal anything to us, by any other instrument of 
His, to be as ready to receive it as ever we were 
to receive any truth by His ministry ; for he was 
very confident the Lord had more truth and light 
yet to break forth of His Holy Word. He took 
occasion also ‘miserably’ to bewail the state and 
condition of the Reformed Churches; who were 


farther than the instruments of their reformation.’ 
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phe Jawa t gob what Luther saw : 
whatever part of God’s Will He%had further im- 
parted and revealed to Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. And so also the Calvin- 
Hgts, they’ |stick | where //he Agftythém ; a misery 
much to be lamented ; for though they were 
precious lights in their time, yet God had not re- 
vealed His whole Will to. them; and were they 
now living, they would be as ready, and willing 
to embrace further light, as that they had re- 
ceived. He also,” continues the relator, “ put us 
in mind of our Church covenant, at least that 
part. of it whereby we promise and covenant with 
God, and one with another, to receive whatever 
light or truth shall be made known’. to as! from 
His written Word ; but. withal, exhorted »us to 
take:heed what we received for. truth, and well 
-tovexamine and compare it, and weigh it with 
other Scriptures of »truth, before we receive. it: 
For, saith he, it is not possible the Christian 
world should come so lately out of such thick 
Anti-christian darkness, and that full perfection 
of knowledge should break forth at once.” 

Itis very clear that Mr. Robinson in this part 
of his address, referred to doctrines. (He be- 
believed that the Christian world would have a 
better knowledge of doctrinal truth. He had 
taken adistinguished part in the Armenian con- 
troversy, having been selected by the pastors in 
Leyden, and by Poliander, to controvert Episco- 
pius, whom he is sdid to have completely foiled 
in the ‘argument ; and he saw very plainly, al- 
though he had won distinguished honor in this 
controversy, that the differences existing among 
Christians, would require new light from the 
‘Word of God'to settle them. He was eminent 
ly fitted to pronounce an opinion upon this sub- 


|ject.) In the closing part of the address, he re- 


fers to forms of government; He shows himself 
here, as earing very little, comparatively, for 
such subjects. What he said, as reported by 
“ Another thing he 
commended to us, that we should use all means 
to avoid and shake off, the name of Brownist, 
being a mere nickname and brand, to make re- 
ligion, and ‘the professors of it, odious to the 
Christian world. And to that end, said he,I 
should -be glad if some godly minister would go 
over with you before my coming ; for there will 
be no differences between the unconformable 


ministers (7. ¢. although not Independents), when | 


they came to the practice of the ordinances out 
of the kingdom. So he advised us by all means, 
to endeavor to close with the godly part of the 
kingdom of England, and rather to study union 
than division ; to wit, how near we might pos- 
sibly, without sin, close with them, than in the 
least measure to effect division or separation 
from them: And be not loth to take another 
pastor or teacher, for that flock that hath two 
shepherds is not endangered, but secured by it |” 


It is quite apparent that this address, so mem- 
orable, has two parts clearly separable, the first 
relating to doctrines, the second to government, 
I think that you will do much service to the 
memory of a great and good man, by thus cor- 
recting the mistake made in the Review, whose 
contents you notice. 

C. L. Hequemsovre. 
me 
{For Tae Evanaeusr.] 
HEALTH OF THE POOR. 
BY E. Y. ROBBINS. 

The Sanitary condition of New York is a matter 
of great and general public concern ; not only be- 
cause of the metropolitan character and influence 
of the city, and the vast and shocking amount of 
preventable sickness, death, pauperism, and crime, 
which prevails here, from want of proper sanitary 
regulations, but also because what is true of this 
city, in these respects, is also true, insome smaller 
degree, of every city and populous village of the 
land. 

The mortuary statistics of Boston and Provi- 
dence, though they do not mark the destruction as 
clearly as it should be made, yet show us that those 
who dwellin the more commodious and airy houses 
and on the cleaner streets, live on the average, at 
least fifteen or twenty years longer than those who 
inhabit the more crowded houses on the filthier 
streets and alleys; and the difference is probably 
even greater than that. The English statistics, 
collected by Mr. Chadwick and the Health Com- 
missioners, show that the difference between the 
longevity of the two classes, those who live in the 
best and those who live in worst sanitary condi- 
tions, is from twenty to thirty years; the first class 
dying at the average age of more than 40 years; 
the latter at less than 20. 

If the statistics of New York made the neces- 
sary distinction, doubtless they would show quite 
as great a difference ; for there is scarcely any city 
where the wealthy live in more spacious and 
princely mansions, or where the poor are so dense- 
ly crowded into close and unhealthy habitations, 
and on such foul streets. 

In the census of Boston for 1855, a comparison 
in instituted. between the healthfulness of two dif- 
ferent wards, which shows the-contrasted. effects 
of airy and commodious houses, as compared with 
close and crowded tenements. In the Sixth Ward, 
which embraces some of the best portions of the 
city, the mortality for the year was at the rate ofa 
little more than 144 deaths in every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants; while in Seventh Ward, which includes 
some of the most: crowded and filthy portions of 
the city, the deaths numbered more than 274 in 
10,000 inhabitants. The comparative degree of 
crowding, and the amount of air-space to each in- 
dividual in these two Wards, is shown by the fact 
that in the first there were on an average not 
quite one and a half families to each house ; while 
in the second there were nearly three and a half: 
in the first not quite 9 persons to a house; in the 
second about 18. 

But this subject is still more strikingly illustrat- 
ed in an article of the North American Review for 
July, 1851, where the mortality of two smaller 
sections of the best and the worst parts of the city 
of Boston is compared. Itis there shown that 
for the year 1850, in that portion of the city where 
the State House is situated, and which is occupied 
by the most commodious residences, the mortality 
was only at the rate of 134 in 10,000 inhabitants ; 
whereas in the most crowded and filthy districts, 
inhabited by the poor, the number of deaths was 
no less than 565 in 10,000 inhabitants ; being a 
death-rate. more than four times as great as in the 
first mentioned dis trict. 

And this excessive and shocking destruction of 
human life is the effect of crowding, insufficient 
honge-accommodation and want of ventilation, and 
Cleanliness in stréets, yards, and houses. 
~~ But if this is ‘true ‘in’ Boston, what must be the’ 
‘effect of the ‘satne ‘catised in New York y in many 
parts of which the crowding and filth is unequalled 





As for example, the Lutherans—they could not 


in perhaps any other city? Indeed the average 








ses of thé most 1d] ard of Boston ; 
in which, as "Stated above, the mortality is about 
274g in each 1,000 inhabitants ; whereas in_ this 
city, for the last ten years, it has not certainly aver- 
aged less than 33. deaths in every 1/000 idKabifants 
annually ; and probably not less than 36. 


Facts would warrant the assertion, that there are | 
‘districts in this City ‘Where the death-rate is not 


léss than 75 per 1,000 annually. Among 100,000 


‘of the inliabitants ofthis city who live in the most 
crowded and worst ventilated houses, and on the | 


foulest streets and alleys, fully three-fourths of the 
deaths which take place are unnecessary and pre- 
ventable, and are produced by the abovementioned 
causes. 

Thus there perish in.New York every year not 
less than fen thousand, and perhaps jifleen thousand 
people, chiefly little children, who suffer most from 
the effects of foul air, not merely because their or- 
ganization is most delicate, but because they are 
most constantly confined in it. 

That these deaths might be prevented is proved 
by the effects which have followed the adoption 
of preventive measures in London and other cities 
of England. Many improyed houses, called “model 
lodging houses,” have been built there by beneévo- 
lent individuals and associations. In the construc- 
tion of these houses, as the medical officer of the 
General Board of Health of England remarks, 
“Ventilation and facilities for cleanliness have’ in 
every instance been made the leading considerations 
of the architect.” And it is shown by the official 
reports that the amount of sickness and death in 
these houses'-has. been. only about one-fourth as 
great as in the surrounding districts. Crime and 
pauperism have likewise been thus greatly dimin- 
ished. 
~~ The Earl of Shaftesbury, at the great meeting of 


the National Association of Social Science in 1858, 


in his inaugural address as President of the Public 


Health Department, speaking of the habitations and | 


the localities in which the poor classes dwell, said, 
“The moral and the physical cannot be considered 


apart ; they act and react upon each other in a way 


quite indivisible ; habits of drinking are engendered 
by the foul air and disgusting and depressing in- 
fluences of the localities in which they live, and 
with intemperance all that catalogue of disease and 
crime which follows in the wake of intoxication. 
Thus the number of deaths arising from disease, is 
no measure whatever of the evils which descend 
therefrom upon society. Crime is invariably found 
to be most fertile, most abundant, and most con- 
stant in all places where neglect and closely crowd- 
ed squallor keep festering together,” 

After describing the circumstances of physical 
and moral degradation in which they live, he says : 
“Do not lay the blame upon them, but lay the 
blame upon ourselves. You have the knowledge, 
you have the means. They have not the knowledge, 
they have not the means. And by everything true, 
by everything hely, you, you are your brother's 
keeper.” 

Speaking of the remedies for this state of things, 
he says: “ We must first, as far as possible, regu- 
late the building of houses. We must erect houses 
for the people to live in, or improve old ones.” 
Of the model or improved lodging houses, and those 
which are under the supervision of officers of 
health to prevent overcrowding, and enforce ven- 
tilation and cleanness, he remarks—and he is him- 
self president of an association which has built 
many model houses for the poor of London, furnish- 
ed with means for thorough and constant ventila- 
tion and cleanliness,—* These have been most effec- 
tive in their operation, Although in the whole 
population there are from 50,008 to 60,000 persons 
sleeping in these houses, yet there has not been 


for the last two years one single case of fever en- 
gendered in them.” 


City Religions Press. 


The Christian Inquirer is apparently quite 
elate with the prospects of Unitarianism as de- 
rived from the spirit of their late anniversary 
meeting at Boston. The language throughout 
is very characteristic of “ Liberal Christianity.” 
It says : 

There was not quite the usual effort in our 
Boston anniversaries, but the tone of conscious 
strength and established position was clear and 
firm. Unitarians have almost done asking, 
What will the Orthodox say ? and what will the 
Orthdox think ? and they begin to understand 
that the Orthodox are not God or Christ, and 
that a much more appropriate question is, What 
will God command? and what will Christ ad- 
vise? For a rejected and disadvantaged family 
of believers to come to their years of manhood 
and majority is a historical and spiritual gain. 

While the New York anniversaries sensibly 
and confessedly decline in numbers and interest 
from year to year, the Boston anniversaries as 
decidedly gain in both points. Boston anniver- 
saries are characterized by more humitarian and 
reformatory elements, and just now the spirit of 
the American people is running more in that line 
than it is in the direction of the doctrinal, or 
controversial, or creed-like statements of Chris- 
tianity. In harmony with this idea, the Liberal 
Orthodox elements meet and mingle mueh more 
freely in Boston than in New York. The Con- 
gregational. body, composed of Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, hears its sermons, eats its dinners, 
disburses its charities, and chooses its officers and 
preachers irrespective of the doctrinal cordon 
sanitaire. Father Taylor is a noted orator on 
the Liberal platform: Rev. Mr. Fuller speaks 
at the Universalist festival, We wish the Uni- 
tarians had returned the compliment. The re- 
form meetings have the most parti-colored assort- 
ment of debaters from all the thirty-two points 
of the religious compass. In the morning prayer- 
meetings there is a general fusion of creeds, and 
Orthodox and heterodox exhort, pray, and sing 
together, as if no discord had ever broken into 
the sacred enclosure. 

The cause of Unitarian Christianity never 
stood so well before. Its tone ceases to be 
apologetic, and begins to be charitably aggres- 
sive. Its nay is nay, and its yea, yea. The in- 
crease of lay action, though much less than we 
could desire, augmented delegations from the 
churches, the entrance of several zealous clerical 
converts into the body from other denominations, 
the successful broaching of the idea of foreign 
missions, and the offering of the rich first-fruits 
in a native Brahmin convert of high caste, indi- 
cate life and movement in the right direction. 
Change of wind soon brings change of weather. 
The holy gale has set in. 

If the Unitarians can solve the riddle of being 
a sect without being a sect, and can substitute 
spirit for machinery, and brotherhood for disci- 
pline, and charity for creed, and of having an 
active and attractive church institution without 
fossilizing into ceremonialism, their prosperity be- 
comes largely identical with the prosperity of 
Christianity itself. Some things look as if they 
were learning more truly their mission, and were 
rising to the holy and zealous ambition of its per- 
formance in the faith of the first pure and earnest 
Gospel era. At all events, without professing 
Atlas-like to take the whole new heavens on our 
shoulders, we ‘and to on 
our hands, to call into activity all! our faculties 
and Glorious opportunities are slipping 
by us every month and year. 


We can hardly credit the assertion that Uni- 
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tarianiem is “ cessing'to’be is almost 
done asking, What will the“Orthodox say?” 
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The thing is against philosophy, history, and’ 
mature, and the Inquirer sould hardly have thus 
written saye ander the “Tintitedia te’ impulse of 
‘their great anniversary.occasion. _ 


The Chronicle thus alludes to the career of 
Theodore Parker, whose recent death in Flo- 
‘rence, Italy, has been announced : 


After his extreme views ha: i 
‘from the Unitarians, he wt ln cap oa 
gation without Church in the ordinary sense,’ 
without ordinances, and without any of the eccle. 
siastical concomitants. His pulpit was a plat 
form, his sermons harangués, in which the 

the Church, the State, and all the most cherished 
ideas were mercilessly lashed ‘and caricatured, 
The boldness with which he dsserted his infidel 
opinions, excited in gaping’ multitudes a feeling 
of emulation and devil-daring, not unlike that:of 
the boy who, on ‘hearing yone blaspheme terrifi- 
cally, exclaimed, “I wish I dare swear so |.” 

There is in all large communities like Boston 
and New York, a numerous class, who from 
having once had serious religious convictions, 
have become soured towards Churches, ministers, 
and religion itself. Carrion. cannot be:more 
gratifying to vultures than books, discourses, and 
jokes to show up Churches and ministers are to. 
such men. By this class Theodore ‘Parker has 
been largely patronized in Boston. He had a 
congregation of Church and religion haters, who 
feasted on his ingenious satires, and delighted in 
the infidel boldness of his reasoning, 

Nor was the poison without its confection. 
Mr. Parker was no doubt amiable in his social 
relations; an earnest advocate for freedom ‘fot 
all classes.and colors, a son of thunder to the 
various forms of oppression, and, in, addition, he 
took a praiseworthy interest in aiding poor young 
men to obtain an education, and out of his own 
private purse did much to alleviate suffering and 
poverty, and to elevate the ignorant to knowk 
edge. There was throughout his public career 
an element of earnest, self-denying, and fearless 
humanitarianism, which served the more to 
recommend his religious vagaries to the unthink- 
ing multitude. He was represented as the good 
Samaritan, to bind up and mollify our suffering 
humanity, while the Church and minister were 
the scribe and priest te go by on the other side, 
without pity or relief. His religion, if religion 
it may be called, had no aspect towards God 
and immortality, nothing to do in the way of 
“asserting eternal providence, and justifying the 
ways of God to men ;” but its main drift was 
to vindicate man’s impulses as sufficiently noble, 
sufficiently divine, and to free them from the 
restraints of what others regard as conscience, 
religion, and law. Man had given birth to one 
Christ, and that was evidence that hundreds of 
others were to follow, with ever increasing per- 
fection, insomuch that the Christ of Judea is to 
be infinitely outdone by future forms of human 
development. 

He has gone to the grave, but the bane is still 
living and in operation. It has furnished a vo- 
cabulary of words and ideas to those whose ran- 
cor against religion has been from any cause kin- 
dled and inflamed, which will not want tongues 
to express and pens to record, till faith becomes 
@ more serene and pervading principle than it 
has been in any previous age. 


The Examiner remarks with reference to the 
deceased: 


His labors were much directed to anti-slavery 
and other social movements, but were chiefly 
given to the subversion of the Christian faith. 
In that work he was always active. By his own 
account of the matter, he systematically availed 
himself of his opportunities as a public lecturer 
to disseminate his doctrines of religion. The 
measure of his success cannot now be calculated. 
He professed himself satisfied with it. It is 
plain that the Unitarian body has felt his power 
and been much affected thereby. On the one 
hand, rationalism is openly avowed by some of 
their foremost minds. The Christian Examiner, 
their leading periodical, has for two years past 
decidedly leaned against faith in the supernatural. 
On the other hand, and as a natural consequence, 
serious and religious minds have been repelled 
from Unitarianism altogether. In the commu- 
nity at large, we incline to believe that his 
opinions have taken little root. Perhaps our 
wishes bias our judgment ; but we have been led 
to think that the number of persons who believed 
Theodore Parker “ the greatest man in the 
world,” considerably exceeded the number of 
believers in ‘‘ the absolute religion.” So great 
is the admiration excited by mere power, that 
an eloquent man will most surely have hosts of 
friends, whatever principles he advocates. De- 
ducting from the mass of his supposed followers 
all whose attachment was merely to his person, 
his politics, or his philanthrepic ideas, the ad- 
herents of his “religion,” we suspect, would ap- 
pear to be few. 

In his private relations, Mr. Parker is said to 
have exhibited a very amiable character.’ We 
have known him only as a public man, and ean 
estimate his qualities only as they appear in that 
capacity. And we feel bound to say that, asa 
controversialist, he indulged in great bitterness 
of spirit. His scoffing and invective knew no 
bounds. In reading some of his productions, his 
manner was, to us; that of one who feels that he 
is toiling ineffectually, and is. angry that it.is so. 
He often represents Christianity as old, decay- 
ing, and ready to vanish away, and yet he assails 
its professors with such furious rancor, as plainly 
shows that he feels it to be strong. 
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The Freeman’s Journal under the head of 
“ Ttalian Revolutionism,” puts forth views which 
are far from consonant with the tone of the 
official documents which have recently emanated 
from the chair of St. Peter, and they are also 
quite in contrast with the expressions of Bishop 
Hughes’s authorized and out-spoken ultramon- 
tane organ, the Metropolitan Record, which 
supports His Holiness’s right to temporal do- 
minion in Italy with the same partisan zeal that 
it does his claim to rule supreme in matters pure- 
ly spiritual, Thus, now that the papacy is being 
shaken, it is more and more obvious that 
the much vaunted “ Catholic Unity” is but a 
rope of sand, which will break in pieces as soon 
as the despotic pressure from without is removed. 
Of course, after speaking thus disrespectfully of 
the Austro-Italian alliance, which is now the main 
and favorite support of the Pope, and citing the 
miserable and treacherous character of the im- 
mediate subjects of his tutelage, our contemporary 
could scarcely do less than find fault. with the 
efficient efforts of Cavour and his coadjators to 
revive Italian liberty and nationality : 

It now seems that the Neapolitan forces bh 
haved at Marsala with their habitual poltroonery, 
and that the vessel-of-war of Naples destroyed 
one of Garibaldi’s steamers, and captured the 
other, only after that bold leader, having made 
all the use he intended of them, had definitively 
abandoned them. There has been more fighting 
in Sicily. With regard to people so shameless 
and so systematic in falsification as the T 
ye poddible ‘even to gees. 
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_EMBALMING. . 


migration of souls. Their creed was—that when 
persons died, their souls entered the bodies of ani- 
mals, and passed from one animal to another for 
three thousand years; at the expiration of which 


nt time they returned to ‘their original bedies, and if 


par jon. 
as a question within the bounds of 


ge the nanie of ‘the kingdom-of the 
pena sot our sympathies would be with the 


the - of ‘Sicily against Naples. 
a “tradition, 40 its own 
fre Srv an admin- 
. But when. 
id of Garibaldi is in favor, 

of a more intense, because 

r centralization—-when we 

ts are to be not for Sicily, 

r Sardinia—for Piedmont—for the advance- 
f a unitary kingdom of Italy, our sym- 
-yanishes. It is the leap from the frying. 


) pan to the flaming coals. We have, as we have 
-- 80 Often said, not a particle of sympathy for the 
> Austro-Italian system that has in half a century 


demoralized and undermined e 
government, but, because we detest shams 
but an intensification of the old fanda- 

_ mental evil, we detest and denounce this new pet 
of designing men, applauded just now by knaves 
and fools, as a delusion and a bitter mockery of 
Italian hopes. 


————_ i 


Che Children ut Howe. 


{Fer Tux Evancxizsr.)} 
THE DUMB WATCH. 
My Drar Cmupren :—Your Uncle is seated 
this morning looking over the bundles of stories 





laid up in his memory, as you have sometimes 


seen “ odds and ends” packed away in a box or 
put off “up garret,” or as I used to see in the 
old garret of my grandfather’s house. 

I may tell you about that sometime, but not 
mow. The first thing that turns up is “ The 
Dumb Watch.” 


mmo Now you all know what dumb means. It 
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means something that can’t speak. “ Well, I de- 
clare,” says one of my little pets, ‘‘ I never heard 
of a watch speaking. I should think all 
watches were dumb according to that.” Yes ! you 
little wit | but did you never heara watch “tick” ? 
My little girl says, “‘ Put it to my ear, Pa, let me 
hear it say tiek, tick?” So this watch couldn’t 
say tick, and so it was called a “dumb watch.” 
But you see, children, it never had the tick put 
into it. If you should look into a “truly watch,” 
as I heard a little fellow call things that are 
real things, you would find wheels and springs 
that make it ge. So there are those things 
about every one of you—you are made so by God, 


that you have the tick in you as the “truly 


watch” has the tick. Nowif a little boy or girl 
could not er would not think, they would be of 
no more use than a dumb watch. And mind, too, 
that if they do not think right, they would be 
very much like watches that will not tick right 
time. This dumb watch I was speaking about 
had a face or dial and all the figures marked on 


it, and hands just like any wateh, and over 


the dial was a crystal, then there was a flat 
bright chain, and at the end of that a seal with 
a bluish-white stone in. 

It was bought a present for me, and I thought 
a great deal of it, I prized it very highly ; I am 
not sure, my dear little friends, but I thought 
more of the watch than I did of my dear pa- 
rents who gave it. Just as you, sometimes, I 
fear, think more of your good things than of Ged 
who gives you kind parents and friends to get 
them for you. 

I was a very little boy then, and after playing 
with the toy awhile, it was carefully put away in 
one corner of Mamma’s drawer, the middle draw- 
er, right hand corner, front side ; I know just the 
spot and can point it out inthe same old bureau, 
for it is still in existence. The same bureau, 
by the way, that had the knife in that cut my 
lip as I told you. 

To this drawer I went often to look at my 
treasure, and when my cousins came to visit us 
I showed. it.to them, I presume I played with it 
at other times too. But the sad end of the poor 
damb watch affected me fora long time. It 
formed one of the long remembered trials of child- 
hood. 

One day I had peeped into the drawer as 
usual, and I think quite likely I showed it to my 


. little brother, younger by two years than myself. 


Immediately he sat up a claim, and so determin- 
ed was he, that to pacify him I was forced to 
yield it. I felt as though my heart would break, 
and if it did not, the watch did. In the cabbage 
patch, fenced in where “ the old log house” used. 
to stand, elose by the fence, was a large fiat 
stone, .Just over this my brother climbed the 
fence; and.emash went the watch right on the 
stone. The cracks on the dial and. in the crystal 
are mapped on my mind to this day. 

The chain.and seal, poor lone things, and 
worthless then, I kept for some time, but they 
are long since gone, with other childish toys. 

“Now that is a very small thing for a man 
like Uncle Insley toremember.” Yes! but how 
can I help remembering? tell me that, will you? 
and besides, there is no particular harm in it, 
and if it has pleased you to hear the story, it has 
done some good, But remember, little one, some 
things are hard toremember. Oh, I would give 

"@ great deal if Iecould forget some naughty 
things, but I can’t ; and God never forgets any- 
thing. My little dears, to keep the: “‘tick” of 
your souls right, pray to God to help you. Be 


not like a bad watch, nor like the poor dumb 
- wateh, that once belonged to Your Uncle. 


f, 


Wes —From the year 1700 to the general peace 
‘jn 1850) taking the three leading formidable powers 
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| these were unmatilated and undefaced, they took 
‘possession of them.and were blessed ; but if other- 


wise, both the souls and the bodies were annihilat- 
ed/ Hencé originated the:ceremony of embalming 
the dead: It-grew out of religious belief ; and was 
| performed by sacred officers who made embalming 
their official business.. Herodotus, b. ii., c. 86-88, 
thus describes the process: 

“The body was given to the embalmers, who 
first took out the brains and entrails and washed 
them in palm wine impregnated with strong astrin- 
gent drugs; after which they began to anoint the 
bedy with the oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, and 
cassia; and this lasted thirty days. They then put 
it.into a solution of nitre, for forty days longer, so 
that they allowed seventy days to complete the em- 
balming ; after which they bound ‘it in swathes of 
linen besmeared with gum. Being then able to re- 
sist putrefaction, it was delivered to the relatives, 
inclosed in a wooden or paper case somewhat re- 


¥ery | sembling a. coffin, and laid in the catacomb or grave 


belonging to the family, where it was placed in an 
upright posture against the wall.” 

Though the Egyptian doctrine of the migration 
of souls was not held by the Israelites, they never- 
theless practised embalming by a somewhat differ- 
ent method. The principle of life being extinguish- 
ed in deceased ones, their eyes were closed by the 
nearest of their kindred; their bodies were washed 
in a warm infusion of camomile flowers and dried 
roses; myrrh and aloes in large quantities were 
laid upon them and areund them, and bound to 
them by linen bandages; they were laid in sar- 
cophagi impervious to air; and thus’ were the 
corpses kept from putrefaction: In this’ way the 
mortal remains of Jacob and Joseph were preserv- 
ed until they were carried into the land of promise. 

The price of embalming a single body, was from 

two hundred to a thousand dollars, our money, and 
so scientifically and thoroughly was the art under- 
stood, and so carefully and faithfully performed by 
the physicians, that some of the embalmed bodies, 
denominated mummies, have been taken out of 
Egyptian tombs, where they had lain for more than 
three thousand years, apparently as perfect as when 
first deposited there. The British Museum in 
London contains several such, and they may be 
seen in the Museums of our large cities. 
The art of embalming appears to be lost; at any 
rate we now know of no operation by aromatic spices 
and drugs, which for centuries will effectually suc- 
ceed in preserving corpses from corruption. Nor 
is the art of much importance. Of far greater mo- 
ment is it for the immortal soul to have an interest 
in Him who is “the Resurrection and the Life,” 
than for the mortal body to retard or defy the pro- 
cess of decomposition. 


LINES BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


So far from any severance between the two coun- 
tries, there is at the present moment a constant in- 
crease of new relations of a positive kind and of the 
most friendly character. 

Events but little known to the public are almost 
daily occurring which exercise a powerful influence 
in strengthening the bonds of individual friendship 
between the two countries. We speak from direct 
personal knowledge of transactions in Washington, 
when we say that within tke present year not less 
than eleven. British naval officers. and merchant 
captains have received testimonials in some form 
or other from the President of the United States, 
sent in acknowledgment of services rendered to 
distressed Americans at sea. 

A handsome gold chronometer, appropriately in- 
scribed, together with a gold chain, was presented 
by the President, in February last, to Capt. Charles 
Robertson, of the British ship Sir John Moore, for 
rescuing {16 seamen and 35 passengers from the 
wreck of the American ship May Queen, on the Ist 
of September, 1858; and since then similar pres- 
ents have been made to Capt. Hodgson, of the 
British brig Antigua Packet, for rescuing the crew 
and passengers of the Americanship St. Petersburg, 
from their sinking ship in October, 1858; to Capt. 
C. Mathews, of the British ship Admiral, for rescu- 
ing the crew and passenges of the ship A. Z., of 
New York, at sea, on the 5th of October, 1858 ; to 
Capt. Straker, of the British bark Constellation, for 
rescuing from the wreck of the American three- 
masted schooner Gulf Stream, in December, 1858, 
the captain and crew of that vessel; to Capt. Robert 
Waite, of the British ship Retriever, for rescuing 
the crew of the American ship Sarah Minot, de- 
stroyed by fire at sea on the 29th of June of this 
year; and to Capt. Peter Conrad Petrie, of the 
screw-steamer City of Washington, for the same 
service to the captain and crew of the American 
ship Gray Oak, by taking them from their boats 
after their ship had foundered, in the month of 
March last. 

The President has also lately presented a truly 
valuable sword of honor to Lieut. J. Jenkins, of Her 
Majesty's gunboat Banterer, for rescuing certain 
American citizens and their property from Chinese 
pirates in the River Min, in December, 1858. A 
gold chronometer and chain have been presented 
to Capt. William Williams, of the British bark 
Imogene, for rescuing the crew of the American 
ship Ficetwood, lost in the South Atlantic in May 
last. In February last the President’s thanks were 
transmitted to the officers of Her Majesty's vessels 
Kite and- Jaseur at. Bermuda, for their alacrity in 
searching for the American bark Parthian, in No- 
vember, 1858, at which time she was reported to 


Her Majesty’s ships Samarang and Vulture, for 
services rendered to the American bark Sea Breeze, 
at Gibraltar, in October, 1858, and again to Capt. 
Hand, of the Royal Navy, for detailing Lieut, J. 
Jenkins, with the Banterer, against the Min pirates. 

Although not strictly from the United States Gov- 
ernment, the forty-five gold medals recently present- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce and citizens of 
New York to the officers engaged in laying the 
Atlantic Cable are not to be omitted from this list. 
They, like the gifts from the President, will prove 
heirlooms inthe families of the recipients, and 
will aid in creating ties which the quarrels of poli- 
tieians will fail to break. ‘ 

Now each of these instances tells doubly ; for let us 
remember that,eyery gift in the list is a return for 
English services—English services of such a kind as 
to challenge attention and public recognition from 
the chief of a great State. But he who serves is 
bound to those whomhe hasserved. This generous 
rivalry. is the Contest which is really going on— 
may it never leave off— Abridged from the Spectator. 
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‘JEWISH POPULATION OF THE HOLY LAND; 
T have taken pains to inquire of several compe- 
tent authorities, whether there is now or has been 
for several years back, any unusual emigration of. 
Jews to Palestine, and all concur in saying that no. 
such increase of emigration is perceptible. There 
are seven thousand Jews in Jerusalem, and about 
twenty-five thousand in all Syria, including-Beyrout, 


Tripoli, and Damascus. In Palestine proper, there, 


are probably not mere than fifteen thousand alto- 
gether. These numbers have been stationary for 
many years. True, it is the ambition of every Jew 
the world over to get rich, and return to Jerusalem 
to be buried in the Valley of Jehosaphat, but the 
accessions from foreign lands only serve to balance 
the gradual decline of their numbers in the land it- 
self. The Jews of Jerusalem antl of Palestine gen- 
erally, do: not multiply ; the births scarcely fill up 
the places made vacant by death, One missionary 
told me that he thought the immigration of Jews 
had been slightly greater during the few years 
past; but that more had left the country from the 
hopelessness of gaining a livelihood in it, than had 
come in from abroad. 

Whether Palestine has become more fertile or 
not within a few years, seems to be a disputed ques- 
tion, Dr. Barclay thinks that in many places it has, 
that some of the old and dry water courses have 
been filled again, and that there are hopes of parts 
of the country being reclaimed from their present 
desolation. He tells me that the Rabbins have 
removed their old prohibitions of the cultivation of 
the soil, on account of its defilement, and that now 
the Jew. can till the ground, if he will, as of old. 
But what the Jews lack now is the disposition 
Jews are not agriculturists. Wherever they are’ 
scattered they have. no interest in the soil, and 
never work it. Will they ever so far change their 
nature as to till the soil of Palestine? Other mis- 
sionaries know nothing of the facts mentioned by 
Dr. Barclay, and doubt exceedingly whether the 
country is in a better state, agriculturally consider- 
ed, now than it was twenty years ago. With the 
decline of Turkish power, they say protection to 
property has become less and less certain, and 
while the Bedoueen are not kept in check by 
the strong arm, the inducements to cultivation are 
very slight—and the land is becoming more and 
inoré waste and useless. Nor can the former and 
latter rains be said to have returned. The land is 
utterly dependent for its productiveness on the 
supply of water, on the showers of heaven. Drouth 
is desolation. Rain is all that is needed to make 
the desert blossom as the rose. Except Dr, Bar- 
clay, no one of the missionaries thinks any change 
has taken place in this respect, and even Dr. Bar- 
clay does not conceive the change to be anything 
important or general. The present condition of the 
Jews in Palestine is pitiable indeed. Those of 
Jerusalem are almost entirely dependent upon char- 
ity from their brethren abroad, and of the few 
wealthy onesat home. They are perhaps as super- 
stitious and fanatical as the Moslems or Christians 
of the Holy City, yet at their Place of Wailing, 
where they weep every Friday over the stones of 
the ancient Temple enclosure, they show true and 
sincere grief over their state of subjection and 
exile, and pray for the coming of the Messiah. The 
Jews of Palestine do not by any means adopt' the 
rationalistic mode of interpreting prophecy which 
denies a personal Messiah. Their Messiah is to be 
something more than a name for the suffering and 
finally triumphant Jewish people. They long for a 
coming of a personal deliverer. It is prophecied 


inthe Talmud that when a cave shall be discovered 


under Jerusalem, the appearance of the Messiah 
is near at hand. The late discovery of a great 
cave under the ancient eity, has filled them with new 


day for his coming. May Hecome to them quickly, 
and open their blind eyes,as He did of old !—Leter 
from the East by Mr. A. H. Strong. 


—— 
THE SLAVE TRADE, 

At the Southern Convention, the opening of the 
slave trade being under discussion, Hon. Henry 8. 
Foote, formerly of the United States Senate, and 
since Governor of Mississippi, denounced the 
scheme and its promoters, with a force of reason 
and keenness of sarcasm that must have been felt. 
The following is an extract from his speech : 


The proposition that the Constitution of the 
United States is no longer a valid and binding in- 
strument —the proposition that the sacred laws of 
the Union—enacted by wiser men than now live, 
and wiser men, I fear, than will ever live in the 
country again—(appreciative laughter and cheers) 
—the proposition that these laws, marked with the 
most profound wisdom, the object of admiration to 
the most enlightened men of all nations—that these 
laws are entitled to no respect, and that violation 
on violation of them may be perpetrated on the 
high seas and on the land of this glorious continent 
—that these laws may be set at naught and the 
government functionaries defied, and that reliance 
may be confidently placed on the juries of the 
country by perjury to acquit felons, is one of the 
most monstrous and vile propositions that. could 
be made in the hearing of an intelligent and high- 
minded people. 

In reply to Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, he 
said : 

He [Mr. Spratt] denounces Congressional. enact- 
ments because the power of legislation is with the 
North, and he argues that this measure—the open- 
ing of the African slave trade—should be carried 
into effect in opposition to such enactments. There 
is honor, Ke says, in such violation. .Lhave heard 
there, was honor: among thieves, but I never did 
hear in the United States, in the land of law and 
order, that it was an honorable thing to violate the 
Constitution of the country, or the laws in accord- 
ance with it. What notions of honor has the gen- 
tleman 2, Honorable to violate.a law! Honorable 
to violate a constitutional enactment! Honorable 
to oppose the Constitution and laws of the Union! 
Honorable to sail across the stormy ocean for the 
purpose of obtaining by illegal means possession 
of the persons of some unfortunate Africans, drag- 

ing them to these shores, parading them here in 
the view of your fellow citizens, in acknowledged 
opposition to law! He says this is all honorable. 
Honorabie! Then it is honorable to commit a 
penitentiary offence. It is.a very creditable thing 
for a man to commit burglary. eh ins Bh eric 

But this gentleman says there is honor in such 
vislation of the law, and then he eulogizes some 
Mr. Lamar. Théy say, his family is respectable. 
Well,I have known members of a large connection 
before now, to.disgrace their family very often. 
Some of the most respectable connections I know 
in the United States have some very black sheep 

vnterspersed among them. This gentleman dares 
piratically to attempt violations of the land. His 
name is Lamar, and he is the friend of the gentle. 
man from South Carolina. What does Mr. Spratt, 
as’ his’ friend, say 2? Why, he says he has ruised 
the slave trade flag in defiance of the general gov- 
ernment, and he rejoices over it. Our star-spangled 
banner, which all patriots desire 
* —forever to wave 
, O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
.is.to be defiled as the. black banner of piracy ; and 
the raising of that banner is to be rejoiced over 
here in Midsidsippr, and Mr. Lamar, influenced by 
‘cupidity—the ‘most ignoble and accursed feeling— 
is'to be encouraged in setting out with his pirati- 
ca} Grew for the purpose of bringing Africans to 
this country in violation of the laws of the land! 


‘The resolution in, favor. of the slave trade was 
adopted notwithstanding. — be dice 
siecios, dasrienl 
‘the Philadelphia Home Mission- 
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and strong hope, and many are looking earnestly t6-]" 


thousand hopeful conversions, 2060 added to the 
| Church on examination, 15 churches organized, 15 
church’ edifices’ erected; and 41 Sabbath schools, 
gathered and sustained. These churches have 17 
candidates fer the ministry, and have raised in the 
five years, abeut $10,000 for benevolent urposes, 
and 1,571 for building and repairing houses of 
worship. Of the congregations aided, eleven have 
‘become self-supporting —Christian Observer. 
—. 


4A SUNNY TEMPER IN WOMAN. 


The Century tells the following good story of the 
bride ef Thomas Jefferson : 


_ “Belinda” (Jefferson’s first love) had been mar- 
ried many years, and her old admirer was approach- 
ing thirty, when he met with a young lady of twen- 
ty-two, who produced a strong impression upon 
him. She was a little above the medium height, 
slender, but elegantly fermed. A fair complexion, 
with a delicate tint of the rose ; large hazel eyes, 
full of life and feeling ; and luxuriant hair of a rich, 
soft auburn, formed a combination of attractions 
which were eminently calculated to move the heart 
of a youthful bachelor. In addition to all this, the 
ad was admirably graceful; she rode, danced, 
and moved with elegant ease, and sang and played 
on the harpsichord very sweetly. Add still to 
these accomplishments the possession of excellent 
good sense, very considerable cultivation, a warm, 
loving heart, and last, though not least, notable tal- 
ents for housekeeping, and it will not be difficult 
to understand how the youthful Mr. Jefferson came 


the county of Charles City. It was called “The 
Forest,” and the name of the lady was Mrs. Martha 
Skelton. She was a Sengnior of John Wayles, an 
eminent lawyer, and had married in her seven- 
teenth year Mr. Bathurst Skelton, who, dying in 
1768, left his young wife a widow at nineteen. As 
the three years of mourning began to expire, the 
beautiful yeung lady found herself besieged at 
“The Forest” by numerous visitors. Of these, 
three were favorites with the fair Mrs. Skelton, of 
whom Mr. Thomas Jefferson was one. The tradi- 
tion runs that the. pretensions of the rivals were 
decided either by the musical accomplishments of 
the young counsellor, or by the fears of his oppo- 
nents. The tale is differently related. One version 
is, that the:two unfortunate gentlemen encountered 
each other on Mrs. Skelton’s door-step, but hearing 
Mr. Jefferson’s violin and voice accompanying the 
lady in a pathetic song, gave up the contest thence- 
forth, and retired without entering, convinced that 
the affair was beyond their control. 

The other story is, that all three met at the door, 
and agreed that they would take their turns. Mr. 
Jefferson entered first, and the tones of the lady in 
singing wit her companion deprived the listeners 
of all hopé°* However this may be, it is certain 
that the beautiful widow consented to become Mrs. 
Jefferson; and on the first day of Jasuary, 1772, 
there wasa great festival at “The Forest.” Friends 
and kindred assembled from far and near—there 
was frolicking and dancing after the abundant old 
fashion—and we find from the bridegroom's note- 
beok that the servants and fiddlers received fees 
from his especial pocket. It snowed without, but 
within all was mirth and enjoyment, in the light 
and warmth of the great log fires, roaring in honor 
of the occasion. 

Soon after the performance of the ceremony, the 
bridegroom and his bride set out in their carriage 
for “ Monticello,” where Mr. Jefferson had com- 
menced building in 1769, just before the destruc- 
tion by fire of his patrimonial house of “ Shadwell.” 
The journey was not to end without adventures. 
As they advanced toward the mountains, the snow 
increased in depth, and finally they were compelled 
to leave ‘the carriage and proceed upon their way 
on horseback. Stopping to rest at “ Blenheim,” 
the seat of Col. Carter, where they found, however, 
no one but an overseer, they left it at sunset, reso- 
lutely bent upon reaching Monticello before night. 
It was eight miles distant, and the road, which 
was rather a mountain bridle-path than an honest 
highway, was encumbered with snow three feet 
deep. We may fancy the sensations of the newly- 
wedded bride at the chill appearance of the deso- 
late landscape, as she passed along the snow; but 
she was a woman of courage and good sense, and 
did not care tor. inconvenience. 

It was late when they arrived, and a cheerless 
reception awaited them—or rather, there was no 
reception at all. The fires were all out, the ser- 
vants had gone to bed, and the place was as dark 
end silent,as,.the.grave.. Conducting his wife.to 
the little pavilion, which was the only part of the 
house habitable at the time, Mr. Jefferson proceed- 
ed to do the honors. On a shelf, behind some 
books, part of a bottle of wine was discovered; 
and this formed the supper of the bridegroom and 
the bride. Far from being annoyed or discomfited 
by their reception, however, it only served for a 
topic of jest and laughter. The younglady was as 
merry and light-hearted as a bird, and sent her 
clear voice ringing through the dreary little pavil- 
ion as gaily as she had ever done in the cheerful 
drawingroom of “The Forest.” Thus the long 


winged with laughter, merriment, and song. The 
vigil was a mirthful incident rather than a trial of 
their equanimity. They were young, and they had 


and hearts beat close together, there is very little 
gloom in darkness, and Winter nights are not cold. 
This little moral sentiment will not, I hope, be crit- 
icized as too romantic for the “ dignity of history.” 
It doubtless explains how a young lady and gen- 
tleman, both used to every comfort and luxury, 
found the gloomy little pavilion in the midst of 
three feet of snow, neither dark nor cold, on that 
January night long ago. 
-——>——* 
THE PUBLICATION CAUSE. 


The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Publication 
Committee would acknowledge the receipt of the 
following donations, from April 11th to May 31st, 
1860: 
Second Presbyterian church, Williamsport, 

Pa., by Rev. Wm. Sterling 
Presbyterian church, Bloomfield, N. J., by 

Rev. E. J. Newlin 


Mrs. Nancy Craige, Thorntown, Ind... ..... 

First Pres. church, Cazenovia, N. Y., by Jno. 
Hobbie, Treas 

Pres. church, Centreville, Iowa, by Rev. W. 
H. Williams 

Pres. a Schagticoke, N. Y., by Rev. J. 
H. Nob’ 


. Noble 
8. School, Southold, L. I., by Rev. E. Whit- 
‘taker \ 1010 
Pres. church, Harlem, N. Y., by Rev. E. H. 
Gillett 26 32 
Pres. church, Harrisburgh, Pa. by J. W. 
Wei 20 7. 


5 00 
25 00 


eir 

Pres. church, Cottage Grove, Wis 

Oliyet Pres. church, Chicago, IIL, by Rev. J. 
Ambrose Wight 

J, M. Billings, Philadelphia, Pa. -......... 

A. R. Perkins, ° - 

Elisha.Taylor, Cleveland, O 

Jno. A. Brown, Philadelphia 


100 00 


$1,481 16 
By Rev. C. H. Chester : 
Pres. church, Holland Patent, N. Y., 50 00 
Pres. church, Waverly and Bur- 


First Pres: church, Utica, N. Y., 
(in part) 
First Pres. church, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
(in part) 
Pres. church, Jordan, N. Y........ 
Miss Merriman, Elbridge, N. Y.... 
Mrs. Sandy, $ Te bone 
Pres. church, Geneva 
2 . Trumansburgh 
7 Gouverneur 
Baldwinsville 


Mt. Morris... 


“ 
aw 
« 
se eede 


359 24 


Peeves tircasccten $1,840 40 
W. Porves,' Treasurer. 
_ Philadelphia, June 1, 1860. 
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“LATELY RECEIVED BY 
SMITH, ENGLISH & Co., 


NO. 83 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Kurtz's Church History. 


History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. From the 
German of Professor Kurtz. With Emendations and Additions 
by the Rey. Alfred Edersheim, Ph.D. 

8vo. Cloth...... aos DpRe teeepecsvoapeoseseet oeee 


Christianity in the First Century ; 


Or, The New Birth of the Social Life of Man Through the Rising of 
Christianity. By Charles Hoffmann. Translated from the Ger- 
man. 


Tooke’s Purley. 


The Diversions of Purley by John Horne Tooke, with numerous 

additions from the copy prepared by the author for republica- 
tion ; to which is added his letter te John Dunning, Esq. Re- 
vised and correeted, with additiopal notes, by Richard Taylor, 
F.S.A., F.L.S, 


Phys of the above seni by mail upon receipt of prices adver. 





LOOEKINGGLASSBS, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 
GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 

Ero., ETO. 

IRRORS for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hance 
M and made to order. . ‘ tone 
Atso, Windew Cornices, English, French, and American Engrav- 

ings, etc., at wholesale and retail. 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
269 Canal street (between Broadway and Centre streets), 
formerly 440 Pear! street. 





HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


CONSUMPTION, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, CHRONIC DISEASE, 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY’S 
MEDIOAL INSTITUTES. 

Onthe lst day of , 1860, the Graefenberg Company’s Salesrooms 
Consulting . m5 Medical Institute were removed from No. al 
Park Row to No. 2 BOND STREET, New Yor« (first door from 
Broadway,) im order to afford greater facilities and a more central 
location, demanded by the rapid increase of confidence in the Gracfen- 
berg Theory and Practice 
Men are cautious in yielding confidence to medical statements 
and advertisements. We would have it so, for we wish the Graef- 
eaberg Company to be rigidly investigated, knowing that by such 
means alone we can gain friends who are truly valuable, because 
they are convincep of the truth of our statements. 
valuable series of Graefenberg Family Medicines do NOT con- 
tain one particle of Calomel or Mercury in any form, nor any min- 
eral drug whatever. This fact is proved beyond a question. All the 
Graefenberg preparations are made of the most skilfully com- 
pounded vegetable simples of the greatest value and efficacy ; and, 
by the blessing of Divine Providence, the theory and practice of 
the Graefenberg Institution has been triumphantly sustained for 
fifteen years. 
THE GRASFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS, 


(For Liver Complaint, Dyspopsia, &c. Price 25 centsa box. Four 

boxes sent by mail, freo of postage, for one dollar.) 
Have often been considered the leading article in the list of 
Graefenberg medicines ; and when we remember that over 1,800 
pounds, or more than two hundred thousand boxes, are often sent out 
from this establishment in a month, there is some reason for giv- 
ing them precedence. BUT, when the great extent and severity of 
female diseases, and irregularities and displacements, with all 
their long, sad, and wearying train of constitutional debility and 
suffering is considered, medicine which will restore health to 
American Women, stands out in bold relief and MUST precede all 
others. This is found in 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY’S 
MARSHALL’S UTHBINE CATHOLIOCON, 


In all cases of Diseases of Women the remedy will act immedi- 
ately and certainly upon the abdominal and uterine muscles and 
ligaments, and restore them toas healthy and strong a condition as 
nchildhood and youth. It will infallibly, positively, invariably 
cure all those torturing, perplexing, and debilitating symptoms 
commonly known as female diseases, weakness, irregularities, &c., 
which weary and render unhappy s0 many women between the 
ages of 15 and 50, for which the medical profession se ks in vain 
for a remedy, and from which wealth, position, delicacy, and re- 
finement afford no pti The sympt attending those dis- 
eases are too well known to need repetition. 

Fifteen years of ample and varied experience has proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that this Catholicon will restore functional 
and general health, freshness of complexion, and constitutional 
vigor ; and it will de this at all ages of female life, from the young 
woman lauguidly budding into womanhood, to when the ‘ turn of 
life? leaves the system enfeebled and unable to meet the demands 
of the change _— the system. Inthe tro attend- 
r pregnancy e the Catholicon is most rema: 4 
eget per bottle. gar For Sxx Dowiars Five Borris writ 
BE SENT BY EXPRESS, AND CHARGES PREPAID TO END OF ExpPress LINE 


From New YORK. 
Secretary and Resident Phy- 





a 
Addréss JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D. 
sician, Graefenberg Company, No. 2 Bond st reet, New York, 
@ ag Those suffering ’ the veat forms of uterine disease 
and local displacements, together with those who have tumors, 
cancers, polypi, lacerations, amd other injuries of the uterine sys- 
tem from protracted childbirth, or inj i ttend. ; those 
requiring peculiarly skilful treatment and care at times of confine- 
ment ; consumptives, and others suffering from long-continued or 
serious chronic. difficulties ; or others who may wish to combine 
comfortable rooms with the very best medical care, will be receiv- 
ed within the walls of the Graefenberg Institute at a just and mod- 
erate charge, and be under the care of the resident physician (Dr. 
J. F. Briwes). This building is not a hospital, in any sense of the 
word, nor can it receive charity patients; but for all classes of 
diseases we have referred to, or for anything requiring skill and 
careful attention, the most fastidious and refined may resort to it 
with every confidence in its medical board of advisers, and in that 
of the resident physician, who occupies the building with his fam- 
ily, and who is already well known to very many who were inva- 





ns. 
aay Particulars as to terms, dc. , can be obtained by addressing the 


Resident Physician, 

JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
who is in constant attendance at the Buildings of the Institution, 
No, 2 Bond street, New York. Office and salesroom open 
in the evening. 

Nors.—All of the Graefenberg Family Medicines are sold, whole- 
sale and retail, at Vo. 2 Bond street, and at Company’s prices, 
by BARNES & PARK, No, 13 and 15 Park Row, New Yor«. 





MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents to th 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all i 
modic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we have 
never been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IP 
FAILED, IN. A SINGLE INSTANCE, TO EFFECT A CURE, when 
timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter ‘‘ WHAT WE 
DO KNOW,” after ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE HERE 
DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain and exhaustion, — — og found in fifteen or twenty 

nutes.after the Syrup is administered. 

NS eaieatie wena be, is the prescription of one of the most 
EXPERIENCED and SKILFUL NURSES in New England, and has 
been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF CASES, 


It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 


GRIPISG IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND COLIC, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end in 
death. We believe it the BEST and SUREST REMEDY THE 
WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA EN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething, or from any other cause. 
We would say to every mother who has a child suffering from any 
of the foregoing complaints—DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICES, 
NOR THE PREJUDIC: 8S OF OTHERS, stand between you and your 
suffering child, and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSOLUTE- 
LY SURE—to follow the use of this mevicine, if timely used. Full 
directions for usitg will accompary each bottle. None genuine 
unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 
Principal Office, 13 Cedar street, New York. 
‘PRICE ONLY *5 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Cewts Prr? 
Annes Pree® 
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PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


TIMB! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, Srzzr or Frat 
and is unequalled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any Dee- 
position in use, The Mica being a non-conducter of heat, no roof 
is 80 cool in Summer, nor so'warm in Winter. The undersigned 
are prepared to execute promptly and thoroughly all orders for 
putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, Metal, or Shingle 
Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will protect Tin ’ 
years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the coun- 
try, with printed instructions for use, and is seld to Agents, Build 
ers,and Dealers, at a price that will afford them a Lance Prorrr 
and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof compared with 
tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also for sale, State 
and County Rights, for a portion of the United States. 


DITTO, PORTER & co., 
Successors to JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 
No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton street, New York. 


COLUMBIA HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
W. 8. BALCH and G. H. MITCHELL, 
PROPRIETORS. 


This House will accommodate 200 or more Guests, and is 
Open for Visitors all the Year. 


EXCURSIONS. 
SABBATH SCHOOL EXCURSIONS |! 


or Iron many 








In past years, MORRIS GROVE has been visited by many Sab- 
bath Schools, where they have spent the day ina happy manner. 
ei is but thirty mioutes.ride from Brooklyn, immediately on the 
railroad. 
The GROVE has been fitted up with great care. Seats and tab 
have been put up, and also a large and commodious shelter oa 
resort in cage of storm. Excursions may start from South erry 
or at any point between there and Bedford. Committees, to exam. 
ine the Grove, for Excursions, will be passed free of charge. 
Schools of 100—25 cts ; 200—20 ots.; 300—18 ots.; 500 - 16 cts.; 
ees cts. ; for Excursion Tickets. : 
Apply to A, H. PALMER, General 
Ovrr TLROAD Co., . faent. 
May 21st, 1860. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


F-MILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch im a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
Seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 





Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer ‘street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 
124 North Fourth street, St. is. 


aa@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -Ga 














Jusurance. 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


Office No. 6 Broad street, Wew Work. 


THIS COMPANY Insures all kinds of Buildings, Houses, Furn 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, against 
by fire. 


Eugene Plunkett, 
Jacob Little 
Richard F. man, 
A. C. Kingsland, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 

Daniel Richards, 

G. W. Burnham, 
Johannes Geurd, 

W. A. S. Van Duzer, 
Robert Hogan, 
Hiram Anderson, 








DIRECTORS: 
Waldo Hutchings Henry 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edoward Bossange, 
William Ferdon, 
F. J. Hosferd, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert. W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 
John Ewen, 
Charles B. White, 
John H. Brower, 
Henry Quackenboss, John R. Faure, 
Thomas Stillman, Heary Watson. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8, WINSTON, President, 


Office, No. 94 Broadway. 
This Company, in addition to its Cash Accumulation, amounting te 


$6,500,000, 


also presents in every other feature a guarantee of smcvrrry and 
sTaBILiTY, affording superior inducements to persons to insure their 
lives. 

It has already paid over 


$3,000,000 

to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 
$250,000 

of which were profits or dividends, 


The following deseriptions of Policies as issued by this Company, 
the premiums on which are payable yearly, half yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the option of the party assured : 

1st. Lirg Pouicies.—These are issued for the whole term of life, 
payable, together with the declared profits, after the death of the 
party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same. 

2d. Lirg PoLictss, with of Premium to cease at given 
.—These are also payable, with the profits, at the death of the 
assured, but the entire premiums necessary are paid before reach- 
ing the stipulated age. 

3d. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PoLicies.—These are issued to per- 
sons desirous of making provision for advanced life, or any other 
purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining a cer- 
tain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before arriy- 
ing at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th. ENDOWMENT POLICIES FOR CHILDREN.—These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18,21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, in 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 


THE ASSETS 

of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on 
Real Estate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case 
at least double the amount leaned, and bearing interest at seven 
per cent.; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 


NOTIOgN. 

C) of this Company is ducted on the sudual princi- 
ple, in the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus, deduct. 
ing necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided among the 
assured. 


Braner, 
Felix Astoin, 


G. Reynaud, Jr., 
Wm. L. Abbett, 
as Morrell, 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 

ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary, 

MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

*,* Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to ob 

tain this Company’s Publications, which afford a variety of infor- 

mation beyond the limits of an advertisement, They can be ha 

(gratis) at the principal Office, No. 94 Broadway, or ‘from any 0 

the Company’s recognized Agents. : 

Pamphlets, Blanks, or any information upon LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE, furnished on application, by mail or otherwise to 


CHABLES BE. BROWN, 
Agent of the 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
14 Merchants’ Exchange 


HOME 


Insurance Company ,of New. York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, One Millon Dolls 


| ASSETS, \10t Jaz,, 1360, $1,458,396 28. 
LIABILITIES,“ 42,580 43. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE OLD SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 
How it Escaped the Sla 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. 
Rocusster, June 5th, 1860. 

The fact that the Assembly was to. meet in Ro- 
chester—the supposed centre and source of all fa- 
naticism,—and that too at a time when the whole 
country was rife with political excitement, had 
given rise to very serious apprehension on the 
part of many Southern men, and some of them 
came, as they afterwards said, with the fear that 
this would be the last meeting of the undivided 
body. Here, on the ground, however, there has 
been no such fear. It was thought that Dr. Rice’s 
skilful and timely deliverance on slavery, and 
Dr. Breckenridge’s letter to his nephew, the Vice 
President, would do much to ward off and postpone 
any crisis on that question. We could not believe 
that so soon as one year after the execution of Dr. 
McMaster, at Indianapolis, any Northern man, how- 
ever strong his anti-slavery sentiment, would dare 
cast himself upon the same altar of sacrifice. Nor 
did it seem possible, that any body of Southern 
delegates would venture upon the same rash ca- 
reer, which ended so disastrously with Drs. Ross, 
Boyd, and others, at Cleveland, in 1857. 

In one of the preliminary prayer-meetings, two 
or three speeches were made upon the importance 
of “keeping all slavery discussion out of the As- 
sembly.” This looked a little ominous. It was 
feared. that with such a beginning, the subject 
might be “kept out” by many more speeches be- 
fore the close. 

Soon after the organization however, the Board 
question assumed a chief place, and in the form of 
“unfinished business” filled conveniently all the 

‘intervals between the various “ orders of the day,” 

and left not a.creyice for the dreaded hydra to 
thrust in any one of his many heads. Meanwhile 
the various’ Overtures on slavery, the ‘slave trade, 
colonization, and temperanée, were in the hands of 
a Committee, who knew very well that the close of 
the session, when all were weary of speeches, and 
looking homeward, would be the time to bring in, 
if they must, their cage of unclean things. Ac- 
cordingly near the close, the following report was 
made in relation to the several memorials and over- 
tures referred to the Committee, relating to Coloni- 
zation, Temperance, the Slave Trade, &c. The Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of the following 
resolution, viz : 

Resolved, That while the General Assembly on 
the one hand, disclaim all right to interfere in sec- 
ular matters, and on the other,assert the right and 
duty of the Church, as God’s witness on earth, to 
bear her testimony in favor of truth and holiness 
and against all false doctrines and views, wherever 
professed and committed, yet in view of the oft re- 
peated action of the Assembly, in reference to the 
subjects above referred to, it is inexpedient to 
take any further action in relation thereto. 

This was unanimously adopted without debate, 
and with good reason those who had feared and 
trembled were filled with rejoicing. The more san- 
guine were of opinion that this skilful zigzaging 
between Scylla and Charybdis—facing the abolition- 
ists in the first three lines, and the Thornwell party 
in the next three, and safely anchoring in the 
peaceful waters of statu quo in the last four —would 
end all trouble for years to come. Others were 
less hopeful. 

Of course it is of little avail to predict, but from 
what has appeared in this Assembly there seems 
little prospect of a rupture in the Old School body 
on this vexed question. Nor are we by any means 
certain, that agitation just now would promote the 
best interests of the Redeemer’s cause. God has 
His own time for these things, and if He sees the 
unity of the (0. 8.) Presbyterian Church to be 
more important than any object that could be ac- 

_eomplished by her public testimony against Ameri- 
can Slavery, then all: true Christians of whatever 
name, should certainly tolerate her silence and re- 

Our reasons for supposing the Assembly’ safe 
from disturbance for some considerable time, are 

not found, however, in the Resolution above given ; 
for that seems really to open the way for action, 
since if it isthe “right and duty of the Church, as 

God’s witness on earth,to bear her testimony 
against all false doctrines and views, wherever pro- 

fessed and committed,” then by this very Resolu- 
tion the Assembly has virtually bound herself be- 
fore God and man, to “ bear her testimony ” against 
that great system which four-fifths of her members 
believe to be immeasurably wrong. To openly 
avow her duty and do it not is to assume increased 
responsibility, and this responsibility is not a whit 
relieved by the action which our grandfathers took 
in the United Assembly, forty years ago. The Old 

School party might as well have assumed, that the 
so-called heretics of 1837, were sound in the faith, 
because their fathers had been in 1818. But, alas! 
on that question they did not regard the past as so 
conclusive a proof and warrant of the present. 

Our reasons for believing the Assembly safe from 
immediate divisions are (1), Her strongest men are 
on the conservative side. (2), Her Southern men 
are ofa more pacific character than the faction who 


Ansitinis 





left the New School Church. Those of strongest 


belonging te the National Church, will hold in 
silence yery many who otherwise would either 
speak out, or come out.© 8)” 
For these reasons the Assembly appears to us 
very safe from serious difficulty with the Slavery 
question. There will doubtless be a handful of 
timid overtures ‘reported at the close of each an- 
nual session, but nothing more. Of course human, 
bondage and every wrong will be rebuked sooner 
or later by this Church, for such a system must be 
dropped somewhere this side the millennium ; but 
when, and where, and how, is known to God alone. 
Perhaps the day will come when the old ground of 
forty years ago may be reaffirmed without a disrup- 
tion. 
The Reputation of Rochester Redeemed—Southern 


Men open their eyes to the real greatness and solid 
character of Western New York. 


One very noticeable feature of the Assembly’s 
sojourn here, was the surprise with which Southern 
men learned at last the real character of Western 
New York. P 

Their general sentiments were expressed by 
Dr. Bocock, of Virginia, when, in some remarks at 
the close of the session, he informed us that about 
all that Southerners had known of Rochester was 
that it was the city of the “Table Rappers” and 
some other “notorious characters” (referring as 
was thought to Fred. Douglass), but that they had 
found themselves about as wide of the truth in 
their impressions as Rochesterians would be on 
visiting the sunny South. They had really found 
here a great and beautiful city. They had found 
intelligence and Christian courtesy, and fraternal 
feeling. They had been hospitably and “ elegant- 
ly” entertained by Christians of every name; and 
they should go back: and tell the South that this 
city of most dreaded fanaticism was a law-abiding, 
unionoving, Sabbath-keeping, and every way de- 
lightful place. Of course’all this was very pleas- 
ant for Rochester ears to hear, and it may truly be 
said that the hospitality shown to these brethren 
was cordial and genuine. 

A mistake, however, seemed very generally to be 

made by our Old School guests, namely: that a 
great change had been brought about in this sec- 
tion within twenty years, and that it was due in a 
great degree to the wholesome chastisement of the 
exscinding acts, or the more recent exertion of dis- 
tinctive Old School influence. We observed this 
idea both in remarks made in private and in the 
editorial reports of the New York Observer. Now 
it was doubtless more agreeable for the Assembly 
‘to feel that their action of 1837 had accomplished 
great good ; and thus take to themselves credit for 
a supposed beneficial change, than to admit in their 
consciences that they had then as widely misjudged 
us as now, and that they had rashly cut off two or 
three Synods of just such brethren as these who 
now welcomed them to their homes; nay, in many 
cases the very same brethren. But we are constrain- 
ed to say plainly, though in the kindest spirit, that 
regret would have been much more becoming than 
self-complacency ; and that Dr. Bocock’s frank ac- 
knowledgment of misapprehension should have cov- 
ered the last twenty-five years. It was for want of 
just this knowledge that the Old School Assembly 
has now acquired, that she availed herselfofa bare 
majority to cut off these Synods. Every portion 
of our land has of course been visited by “ Rap- 
pings,” Adventism, &c., and there is no region that 
does not even now furnish thé representatives of 
every form and shade of religious belief. Western 
New York has doubtless had her share. But the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, and most of the 
Congregational Churches of this section have al- 
ways been substantially whatthey noware. A re- 
port adopted by the Presbytery of Buffalo, in 1837, 
a report drawn up by Rev. Dr. Lord (who will 
probably be taken as good Old School authority on 
this point), states that “ within our limits the great 
doctrines of grace as held by Edwards, and Bella- 
my, and Dwight, are uniformly received, and God 
has condescended to honor His truth by constant 
effusions of the Holy Spirit.” The same report 
adds, “nor do we believe that the controversies 
which have arisen in our Church (i.e. the Assem- 
bly), have resulted from a difference in doctrinal be- 
lief ) ; but in our opinion they have arisen partly 
from a diversity of views in relation to the policy 
to be pursued by the benevolent operations of the 
day, and partly from the love of power and the dis- 
position to dictate, which we are constrained to believe 
has been manifesied for many years by a portion of 
the Presbyterian Church.” 
Dr. Lord’s opinion, as above quoted, was sus- 
tained by his brethren throughout the Synod. 
There had been revivals in Rochester and elsewhere, 
under the conduct of men with whose Theological 
views the churches generally did not sympathize, 
and their labors were received only for the reason 
that Peter fraternized Cornelius, viz: that none 
dared reject those whom God ‘so manifestly owned. 
And while the Theology of those men now finds 
scarcely a dozen sympathizers among us, there are 
hundreds in the various churches who will ascribe 
the present religious character of our city to those 
very revivals. Many of the present leading men 
in even the Old School churches were hopefully 
converted through their instrumentality. Ina 
word the Western New York that was exscinded 
in 1837 was the same that is now so highly lauded. 
Would that we had been appreciated sooner. 


Another Mistake—that the New School want to go 
back to the Old School.—Better Position of the 
former. 

An impression has been made on some minds 
during the sessions of the Assembly, that New 
School men in this vicinity were seized with a long- 
ing to retarn to the old hive. This is a grave 
error. The fact that they were hospitable and 
fraternal, warranted no such interpretation as this. 
They do feel an interest in those whose great ec- 
clesiastical principles are identical with their own. 
They have, during these sessions, experienced 
something of that fraternal sympathy, which in 
spite of all his wrongs, Joseph felt for his older 
brethren, when they were his guests in Egypt ; but 
at the same time New School men in this vicinity 
are, so faras we know, better satisfied with their 
position than ever before. 

In the first place our fuller acquaintance with 
Southern Christians, has given us increased satis- 
faction with our CONSERVATIVE ANTI-SLAVERY SENTI- 
MENT as compared with the intolerant spirit which 
exists in some other quarters. We believe it pos- 


near to his Saviour. We can make all allowance 
for the habits and training of Southern men, and 


sible for a slaveholder to be a Christian and live | Chur 


Southern sentiments, as Drs. Thornwell, Adger, and 


fraternize them fully. But it is quite another 
Smith, are men of mild and excellent spirit. (3), 


thing for us with our Northern training, and with 


“eo. 'ro tinay ‘Jay /ah uncomfortable suppression 
real sentimients of the sank and file. . (4), The Oli {héy do Goi’s service im holding'@laves. And for 
this reasori we like 4h position of the New School , 


The Assembly is kept in admirable discipline by 
her leaders. There are no such bishops elsewhere 
ference Gaeeves may be found to the 
‘mumber of a dozen or a score in the Old School 
Church. These men can be accused of no unfair 
_ means in gaining their power,and are not to be 

for possessing it. Nay, and it works well: 
the body, as a whole, though it 
upon the 


School Press is 


our deep conviction of the wrong of slavery, to 
occupy & false position before the world, and hush 


and abet the system, all for the mere pride of be- 
longing to a little larger denomination. — 

Northern men with their convictions silenced, 
vand. their influence thrown really on the side 
of this great-question, are tenfold more 
than Southern Christians, who 


Church, as compared with the other branch. At 
a great sacrifice of numbers we have attained our 





idea of golden mean—our conservative ground. 


our consciences and seal our lips, and seem té aid 


feel that: 


We have lost many churches to Independency, 


gant intolerance—we have lost whole Presbyteries 
and Synods at the South, because we could not 
consent to stand before the Nations and the Ages 
to come, as implied supporters of human slavery. 
And now that we have at such cost reached our 
noble position, why should we desire to relinquish 
it? We like our own history also. Our record is 
clear in regard to the division of the Church. We 
abided by the Constitution. 

We have shown too our legitimacy and true 
heirship, by actually reaffirming the action of the 
Assembly in 1818. And at the same time we 
claim to be as true friends to our Southern breth- 
ren as those who are less frank with them. We 
say to them honestly—‘We fellowship you, and 
confide in you, and love you, but at the same time 
we differ from you, and before God we dare not be- 
lie our real convictions on the great moral ques- 
tion of the age.’ The position of the New School 
Church is, then, more and more satisfactory to her 
membership in Western New York. Now that 
other differences between the two Presbyterian 
branches are becoming less, the great difference in 
these years to come will be that of virtually pro- 
slavery, and conservatively anti-slavery influence. 
And we are quite willing to stand on our side of 
this line. 

As to going back, we feel very much as Paul did 
about matrimony—that it may all be very well for 
those churches already wedded to slavery, to make 
the most of their stewardship, and save the union, 
&c.; but we say to the unmarried :—“It is good 
for them if they abide even as we.” 

While cherishing a genuine charity for Southern 
Christians, and having many sympathies with our 
brethren of the Old School, we yet love better 
than ever our own Church—her spirit, her charit- 
able sentiments, her frankness and self sacrifice, 
her catholicity for which she has suffered so much, 
her past record of consistency and constitutional 
order, her present thrift and brightening prospects. 

We rejoice that she occupies a position in which 
it is not necessary to suppress, and crush the real 
sentiments of a large portion of ministers and 
members—a position which shall not bring down 
upon her every five years, the strong and united 
remonstrances of Christians in Great Britain and 
on the continent; nor be held up by foreign 
Catholics as a specimen of Protestant humanity ; 
nor be thrown back reproachfully upon American 
Missionaries by the far distant Heathen. 

While then we have seen many things in the Old 
School Assembly to admire, and have a truly fra- 
ternal interest in the brethren whom we have seen 
and heard, we yet feel more than ever like copying 
their virtues, but avoiding all share in those evils 
with which they have to contend. F. F. E. 

ep 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT LYONS, 
IOWA. 

Messrs. Editors :—I beg leave, through the col- 
umns of the Evanceist, to say to the numerous 
pastors, churches, and individuals, among whom I 
have gone for the last few months, seeking means 
to relieve the First Presbyterian Church of Lyons, 
Towa, from dangerous pecuniary embarrassment, 
that by the favor of God and the good people, the 
object of my mission has been accomplished. The 
mortgage which so threatened us as a Church, has 
been paid and discharged: 

I now desire to express iy unfeigned gratitude 
for the very great kindness and liberality with which 
both myself and my applications have been re- 
ceivéd. Many of the demonstrations of Christian 
affection and sympathy have made impressions on 
my heart which can never be effaced; and [I shall 
long feel it a privilege to bear in remembrance be- 
fore God,in my private devotions, those dear 
friends (to many of whom I came as a total stran- 
ger) who showed me marked tokens of kindness ; 
and who, to use the language of one excellent pas- 
tor in writing to me of his own people, responded 
to my appeal, not only with cheerfulness, but with 
eagerness. 

On the last Sabbath afternoon, we held in our fine 
chapel,a special service for thanksgiving and 
prayer. The house was well filled, a considerable 
number being present from the other churches. I 
gave them a rapid account of my labors, and nar- 
rated some special instances of sympathy and zeal 
in our behalf; and we mingled our praises and 
thanksgivings with our prayers for those who had 
so generously aided us. 

Near the close of the service, one of the Elders 
of the church unexpectedly arose and offered sev- 
eral resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, 
and from which I vénture to copy the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Church and 
Society are due, and are hereby tendered, 

1st, To our pastor, for his self-denying, persever- 
ing, and successful efforts in obtaining contribu- 
tions for the removal of our pressing pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

2d, To the ministers, churches, individual Chris- 
tians, and others, who have generously contributed 
for this purpose. 

3d, To the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
other Churches of this city, for their Christian cour- 
tesy, in extending to us church privileges within 
their own houses of worship, during the absence of 
our pastor. 

so Resolved, That we recognize the Divine 
Head of the Church, asthe source of all temporal 
and spiritual blessings, and that we. deem it emi- 
nently proper to record our humble iacknowledg- 
ments and devout gratitude to God, who, in the lan- 
guage of the text on this occasion, “hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Dantet CiarK. 

Lyons, Iowa, June 7th, 1860. 
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Delegates to Corresponding Bodies.—The General As- 
sembly appointed the following Delegates to corres- 
ponding bodies : 

Cumberland General Assembly—Rev. Wm. W. Whipple, 
Principal ; Rev. Joseph Wilson, Alternate. 

General Conference of Maine—Rev. Geo. A. Howard, 
Principal ; Rev. Jonathan Sewell, Alternate. 

General Association of New Hampshire—Rev. Henry 
Little, Principal ; Rev. Simon 8. Goss, Alternate. 

General Convention of Vermont---Rev. Edwin Hall, 
D.D., Principal ; R. A. Avery, Alternate. 

General Association of Massachuselis— Rev. E. F. Hat- 
field, D.D., Principal ; Rev. E. M. Rollo, Alternate. 

General Association of Y Rev. T._A. Mills, 
Principal ; Rev. J. F. Smith, D D., Alternate. 

P: ian and 7 ion of Wisconsin— 
Rev. A. K. Strong, cipal ; Rev. Arthur Swazey, 
Alternate. 

Synod of the German Reformed Church—Rev. C. P. 
Wing, D.D., Principal ; Rev. E. J. Richards, Alternate. 


_—< the ical Iutheran Church—Rev. George 
Duffield, Jr., Principal ; Elder P. Frazier Smith, Alter- 
te. 


nate. 

General formed Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
r ri M. Field, Principal ; Rev. John 
Spaulding, Alternate. 

Invitation to United Prayer— Editors Evangelist : 
At the morning prayer meeting held in this city, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
with the request that it should be sent to the differ- 
ent religious papers of the country for publication : 
- Resolved, That this meeting devote the first week 
in July, beginning with the first Sabbath in the 
month, to prayer for our country, e ba 
view of the great political excitement 
tending: over the. land, that God's people may be 
kept from sinful participation in it, that they may 

be guided in their action for the good of His cause ; 
that ‘those who ‘may be “ii 
‘ts,ttiay-be men who : 


tally in 
hich is ex- 


rule in righteousness 
our Redeemer’s cause ma: re orified in 


Bese Se Stes att 
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Quincy, Iil., June 6, 1860." 
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COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, AND ITS BENEFACTORS. 

This Society is now in the seventeenth year of 
its usefulness. In running over the list of its chief 
benefactors it is curious to observe their classifi- 
cation: Ist. The liberally educated, who, in their 
personal experience, understand the value of a 
good college education, and appreciate its impor- 
tant bearing on the civil and religious interests of 
our country and the world. 2d. Those who feel 
keenly the want of such an education; and who 
have the good sense so to use their money as to 
live usefully and long in the educated talents of 
others. The first class are the experimental philo- 
sophers ; the living illustrators of the advantages 
of a high mental and moral culture; while the 
second class are no less the practical philosophers, 
and by proxy, the no less noble illustrators of the 
same thing. To the attention of both of these 
classes we commend the important facts and rea- 
sonings of the last Annual Report—your address 
sent to Rev. T. Baldwin, Corresponding Secretary, 
&c., 80 Wall street, New York, will secure it—and 
also the following resolutions, unanimously adopted 
by the late General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in their meeting at Pittsburgh, viz: 

Resolved, 1st. That the great good already ac- 
complished by the Society for Promoting Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West, in sustain- 
ing and encouraging valuable [iustitutions in times 
of commercial embarrassment, until they could be 
placed on permanent foundations, is entitled to the 

rateful acknowledgments of this Assembly ; while 
its unfinished work is worthy of the hearty sym- 
pathy and generous aid of all the friends of sound 
earning and enlightened piety ; especially in re- 
gard to completing the endowment of the Institu- 
tions now under its patronage. 

Resolved, 2d. That the efforts of our brethren on 
the Pacific coast to establish the institutions of 
education and religion among them, and especially 
to endow the Colleges of Californiaand Oregon, are 
worthy of the confidence and patronage of our 


churches. J. Spautpina, Rec. Sec’y. 
en 


China and Japan.—By the last Overland Mail, 
which left San Francisco on the 2lst of May, we 
have the announcement that the Emperor of Japan 
(Prince Goitairo) was assassinated on the 15th of 
March last. It appears that he was going from his 
house to the palace with his train, when he was 
attacked by fourteen Japanese dressed as travel- 
lers. His retinue had six killed and several wound- 
ed. One of the assassins who was wounded, and 
could not escape, had his head cut off by his com- 
rades, and carried off to prevent his being recog- 
nized. Two of the assassins were princes of high 
rank, and had the privilege given them of cutting 
open their own abdomen with a sword, thereby 
preventing their property being confiscated, and 
saving their families the disgrace which would en- 
tail upon them had they been beheaded. Thirty 
people were beheaded on the Ist of April for hav- 
ing been interested in the affair. 

Since the death of the old Tycoon, under whose 
reign the treaty was made, there has been an en- 
tire change in the Government—the present 
dynasty being opposed to foreign intercourse, 
throwing every obstacle in the way to interrupt 
trade and commerce that they possibly can do 
without violating the treaty. The Opposition, at 
the head of which is Prince Meto, is reported as 
being as strong as the present Government, and 
insurrection is momentarily expected. Guard- 
houses, with stands of arms, are numerous, both in 
the towns and along the road to the City of Jeddo. 
All foreigners are requested hot to g6 out after 


dark, and are advised by their respective Consuls 
to go armed at all times. The Japanese news is 


up to April 23. 

Chinese advices are as late as the 10th of April, 
and it is reported that the Chinese have concluded 
to pay the English and French Governments their 
expenses and accede to all their demands, as the 
ports and the navigation of the rivers are to be 
free. 

The Americans are charged by the China Chron 
icle with having been engaged in the Coolie trade, 
and a proclamation has been issued by a distin- 
guished Chinese official, warning them against the 
practice of kidnapping. 


Marietta College — Twenty-fifth Anniversary. The 
Annual Commencement is Thursday, June 28th. 
On Tuesday evening the Exhibition of the Literary 
Societies. Wednesday will be chiefly devoted to 
the exercises counected with the quarter-century 
celebration. Addresses will be delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Linsley, the first President, Rev. Dr. Allen, of 
Lane Seminary, one of the first Professors, and by 
President Andrews. A Re-union of the Alumni 
will be held in the afternoon. 

In connection with the Commencement exercises 
on Thursday, Rev. Dr. Boynton, of Cincinnati, will 
deliver the address before the Society of Inquiry. 
The Examining Committee consists of Rev. E. R. 
Johnson, of New Carlisle, and Rev. F. P. Adams of 
Rockville. 

Arrangements have been made with the Marietta 
and Cincinnati Railroad, by which tickets will be 
sold at Cincinnati and all intermediate points, good 
to Marietta on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of June, 
and return 29th and 30th, at the price of full fare 
one way. 

University of the City of New York.—Sunday even- 
ing, June 17th, Annual Sermon of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the University of New 
York, in Reformed Dutch church on Lafayette 
Place and Fourth street, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, 
of Brooklyn. Monday, at 1014 A. M., Public Exhi- 
bition of the Preparatory Department, in the Uni- 
versity Hall. Tuesday, Examination for Admis- 
sion, at 914 A. M.,in the Chancellor’s Room. Wed- 
nesday evening, Annual Meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, at 7 o’clock, in the Chancellor’s 
Room. Wednesday, at 8 P. M., in the University 
Hall, Anniversary of the New York Beta of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society; Orator, Rev. Dr. R. D. Hitch- 
cock, Professor of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Thursday, Annual Commencement Ex- 
ercises, at Niblo’s, at 1044 A.M. Thursday after- 
noon, at 4 o’clock, Annual Meeting of the Alumni, 
in the Chapel of the University. 


The Normal Musical Institute—There are few in- 
stitutions of learning that are doing more good 
from year to year than is being accomplished 
by the Norma. Musicax Instrrure, as conducted by 
the gentlemen whose names appear in the adver- 
tisement of this institution—names that have long 
stood at the head of the profession of sacred music 
in this country. These Institutes are attended for 
the most part by young gentlemen and ladies who 
are preparing themselves for the noble work of 
teaching the art of vocal music, both in the church 


and the school, The Normal Musical Institute has | 


been established for several.years, and has always 
turned out a large company of well trained teach- 
ers of sacred song. We are happy to inform our 
readers that the next term will commence at North 
Reading, Mass. (near Boston), on the 11th of July 
next, under the direction of Messrs. Dr. Lowell Ma- 
son, Wm. B. Bradbury, and Geo. F. Root. . 

The Benefit Concert. to little Martha Davies, the 
celebrated Sunday school vocalist, given at the 


Cooper Institute, on the 2ist ult., under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Horace Waters, netted $242 44, which 
has been deposited in the Broadway SavingsBank to 
her credit. This concert was very creditable to the 





and exceptionable in the closing pieces. It is hard- 
ly in good taste for children to sing and act a cari- 
cature upon the marriage relation. 

The Bible in our Public Schools.— An exciting dis- 
cussion has taken place in Tilford Hall, Seventh 
street, upon the subject of allowing the Bible to 
be read in the Public Schools of the city. The re- 
cent dismissal of teachers from the Fourth Ward 
school (through Catholic influence) formed the 
principal text of the speeches on both sides. At 
the close of the discussion Rev. Peter Mixsill, Rev. 
Thomas Walsh, J. Gilmore, J. B. Miller, and H. H. 
Rowan, were appointed a committee to arrange for 
a meeting to be held at the same place on this 
Thursday evening, preliminary to the holding at an 
early day of a mass meeting of the friends of the 
Bible, at some more eligible room. 

The Japanese Envoys, with their suite, left Balti- 
more on Saturday morning last, and in the after- 
noon reached Philadelphia, where they were met 
with an address of welcome from Mayor Henry. 
A civil and military procession, imposing in num- 
bers and grandeur, escorted the strangers, through 
thronging thousands of spectators, from the dépot 
to the Continental Hotel, where apartments had 
been provided, 

It is expected that the Japanese will visit this 
city about the close of the week. They will be re- 
ceived at the foot of Broadway, and escorted with 
due military and civic honors, to their quarters at 
the Metropolitan Hotel. 

For Africa.—Two ships have been engaged by 
Wm. McLane, financial agent of the American Colo- 
nization Society, to convey the captured negroes at 
Key West to Liberia. One of them sailed last 
Saturday from this port, to receive the negroes on 
board ; and the other during the first of the pres- 
ent week. Dr. W. Y. Young, of Washington, and 
Webster Lindsly, M.D., is engaged to accompany 
the expedition. The exact number of negroes at 
Key West is 1,350 (eighty having died since their 
first. arrival). Three vessels will be needed for 
their conveyance. The law specifies that but one 
passenger can be allowed to every two tons of a 
ship’s burthen. Government pays for each of these 
vessels $10,000 or $12,000, and the Colonization 
Society gets $50 per head for transportation ; the 
latter also being under obligations to supply 
clothing at Key West and on the African coast. 
Dr. Young states that the negroes will be landed at 
Cape Mount, in Liberia, and that the Society has 
stipulated that the ships sball leave the United 
States not later than 1st July. 


Congress.—A vote has been taken in the Senate 
on the bill to admit Kansas as a State, postponing 
it in order to take up another. The vote was not 
considered a test, but it has diminished the hope of 
carrying the bill at this session. The failure of the 
treaty with Jaurez in the Senate is a great disap- 
pointment to those interested in Mexican claims. 
Any tariff measure will probably fail in this Con- 
gress owing to the fact that it is the eve of a Presi- 
dential contest. One party is willing to protect 
Pennsylvania for the sake, apparently, of her vote, 
but will go no further. 

The House has passed by a vote of more than 
two to one the bill for the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment printing office. The vote shows the feel- 
ing aroused by the recent exposure of the shame- 
ful corruptions in the Government printing. The 
bill to send the 1,500 negroes captured from slave 
ships back to Africa has passed. 

An Indian War.—There are indications of a gen- 
eral Indian war on the Western plains and the Pacific 
coast. There has already been some severe fighting 
in the Washoe region, in Carson valley, and friendly 
Indians say that there is a general understanding 
among the savage tribes to enter upon a ten years’ war 
and to drive back the white intruders from their hunt- 
ing grounds. The rapid march of white population 
toward the Rocky Mountains on both sides, in the 
eager search for the precious metals, seems to have 
alarmed the natives and aroused them to a last effort 
at resistance. 

A Good Rule.—We learn from one of our Old 
School exchanges that the Peoria Presbytery has 
an established rule to inquire, at its Spring meet- 
ing, of every church, whether it has paid its min- 
ister’s salary, and to allow no church to-settle a 
new minister until it has met its engagements with 
the former pastor. 


City Mortality—The total number of deaths in this 
city last week was 335, of whom 107 were boys, 82 
girls, 97 men, and 67 women, which is a decrease of 66 
from last week, and of 32 from the corresponding week 
of last year. Of deaths resulting from chronic disease, 
61 were cases of consumption, 19 infantile marasmus, 
9 of heart disease, 7 of dropsy in the head, 6 of infan- 
tile debility, 6 of dropsy, 6 of teething, 5 of palsy, 4 
of adult debility ; total 128 ; resulting from acute dis- 
ease, 44 were cases of scarlet fever, 17 of inflammation 
of the lungs, 15 infantile convulsions, 11 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain, 8 congestion of the brain, 7 of in- 
flammation of the stomach, 5 of cholera infantom, 5 
of typhoid fever, 5 of apoplexy, 4 of small pox, 4 of 
congestion of the lungs, 4 of diarrhoea, 4 of puerperal 
fever, 3 of diphtherite. Classified in respect to their 
ages: 56 were under one year, 36 between 1 and 2, 60 
between 2 and 5, 42 from that age up to 25, 57 from 
that age to 40, 32 from 40 to 50, 26 from 50 to 60, and 
14 from that age to 90. In respect to their nativity, 
210 were born in America, 70 in Ireland, 36 in Ger- 
many, 7 in England. 


News Items.—On Sunday, 27th post Wg so the 
Catholic Bishop of Buffalo administered the sacrament 
of confirmation in the cathedral to 114 children and 15 
adults, six of the latter being converts to the Catholic 
faith.—Lady John Franklin is expected to visit 
America by the next return trip of the steamer Adriatic, 
by invitation of the owners of the line.——The widow 
of Osawatomie Brown has received $80,000 from her 
colored sympathizers in Hayti. ‘The calls upon Mr. 
Lincoln are so numerous, that for the convenience of 
himself and family he has taken one of the public 
rooms at the State House, in Springfield, wherein to 
receive his friends at stated times in the day.—Sena- 
tor Douglas has recently lost a little daughter—until 
its decease the only remaining child by his present 
wife. The funeral was conducted by Rev. Mr. Maguire, 
the most eminent preacher of the Catholic faith in 
Washington, and attended by many of his Congres- 
sional colleagues.——Nine persons abjured Protestant- 
ism, and were received into the Catholic faith at the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers, Fifty-ninth street, 
New York, on Sunday last.——The law prohibiting the 
manumission of slaves in Maryland went into operation 
on the Ist of June. In view of this fact no less than 
one hundred and thirty-six slaves have been manu- 
mitted in Frederick county alone, since the Ist of 
March, when the law was passed.—lt is estimated 
that over 10,000 bbls. of oil are now ready for market 
in the oil regions of Northwestern Pennsylvania.—— 
Wisconsin has reduced the legal rate of interest from 
12 per cent. to 10 per cent., and allows two years for 
the redemption of lands which have been sold out on 
mortgages. ——The Lake Ontario and Hudson River 
Railroad was sold at Saratoga on the 11th of June, by 
a decree of the Court, on foreclosure. Ex-State Sena- 
| tor Hubbell, of Utica, was the purchaser, for five 
| thousand dollars. ‘This purchase includes the road bed 
| from Greenfield to Sackett’s Harbor, with the fran- 

chise and charter.——The wheat harvest has com- 
| menced in Virginie, in the neighborhood of Lynch- 

burg.——The ira Advertiser states that a relic of the 
past, a jog, bang erected in ‘1795, has just been de- 
molished in Elmira. . It a en ee 
——A sturgeon was caught yuga e€, near 
Ithaca, on Friday, which, merneed pad et and 
weighed one hundred pounds.——-There me ~ 
vellous crop of peaches this year. Jersey says so—ditto 

Ivania—ditto Delaware—ditto 


Western New 
York, and they are four estates of the Realm of Peach. 
——N. P. 
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MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 
Rev. Leonard McGlashen, being called to preach 
to the Presbyterian Society of Hector, Schuyler 
county, N. Y., respectfully requests all communita- 
tions and papers directed there. . 


Rev. George Winter, late of Atlas or Goodrich, 
oe ascot Ptpnlate from the Presbyterian Church 
’ coun: ich. - 
eile Will dlecanedd oe ng , where eorrespond, 
The Second Church in Clevela vd. 
Eells’), has extended a aie cere » 5 
8. Hastings of this city. 
ig J. are ie of Lane Semi as 
entered upon his labors as Stated Su j 
Church at New Richmond, Ohio. athe 
Rev. D. E. Wells, a recent graduate of Lane 
Seminary,has become Stated Supply of the churches 
of New Philadelphia and Dover, in Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio. : 


Rev. Professor Huntington, of Auburn, is at pres- 
ent supplying the pulpit of the First Church, Buf- 
0. 


Rev. Professor H. B. Smith is supplying the pul- 
pit of Calvary Church, Philadelphia Rev. Ar. 
Jenkins’s—during the pastor’s absence in Europe. 
Rev. Dr. Thompson was installed as pastor of the 
Second Church, Cincinnati, on the First Sabbath 
evening of the present month. Rev. President 8. 
W. Fisher, D.D., the former pastor, preached the 
sermon ; Rev. H. A. Tracy presided, and proposed 
the constitutional questions ; the charge to the 
astor was delivered by Rev. D. H. Allen, D.D., of 
e Seminary, and the charge to the people by 
the Rev. G. M. Maxwell of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church. All the exercises were a»propriate ‘and 
highly interesting. 
Rev. D. L. Hicock was installed “for one-half of 
the time ” at Bloomfield, Trumbull county, O., on 
29th of May. Sermon by Rev. E. D. Taylor—John, 
vi. 57-63, “The Life Energies of Society.” Charge 
to the pastor, Wm. F. Millikin, Charge to the peo- 
ple, Theodore Adams. The C. C. Herald observes 
that, “ It seems that itis the true policy of churches 
thatare no stronger than many that are on the 
Western Reserye, to unite with a neighboring con- 
gregation and settle a minister for one-half of the 
time, as some of the churches in this region have 
recently done, that thus there may be more _per- 
manency in the supply of the Sacred Desk.” 
The North Broad street congregation (Philadel- 
phia) have purchased a fine lot of ground, 80 by 
135 feet, at the Northeast corner of Broad and 
Green streets, and intend in a few days to com- 
mence the construction of a beautiful church edi- 
fice to accommodate a thousand persons. The ex- 
terior to be of grey or Trenton brown stone. The 
congregation is now worshipping in Broadway 
Hall, corner of Broad and Spring Garden streets, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. E. E. Adams. 
This enterprise promises to be a field of much use- 
fulness and prosperity, as thus far has been evinced 
by the unanimity, liberality, and zeal, of those who 
have taken this matter in charge; and especially 
to the munificence of M. W. Baldwin is the enter- 
prise indebted. Twenty-three persons were ad- 
mitted to the Communion of the Church on last 
Sabbath ; eighteen by letter, fifteen by profession. 
American Presbyterian. 


Henry W. Ballantine.—The Presbytery of Salem, 
at a meeting held in Bloomington, Indiana, on the 
19th and 20th ult., licensed as a probationer, Mr. 
Henry Watkins Ballantine, of the last Senior Class 
of the Union Theological Seminary. The services 
were very interesting. In a few months Mr. Bal- 
lantine expects to go far hence among the heathen 
in India. After filling a short engagement, of about 
two months, in Dr. Neill’s pulpit, St. Paul’s, Min- 
nesota, it is the design of this young brother, 
under the advice of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. 
F. M., to visit as many of the churches in our 
Synod as possible, to become acquainted with the 
brethren, and increase the missionary spirit. The 
Presbytery has great confidence that the visitation 
will do good. 

Installation of Mr. Dickson..—On the evening of 
May 30th, the First Presbyterian Church of North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, was crowded with an in- 
telligent audience to witness the installation of the 
new pastor, Rev. Mr. Dickson. The exercises were 
conducted. by that venerable patriarch, Rev. Dr. 
De Witt, of Harrisburg, Rev. Mr. Davis, of Dau-~ 
phin, Rev. Thomas Street, of York (formerly of the 
Green Hill Presbyterian church, Philadelphia), and 
Rev. Mr. Hendricks. The ceremonies throughout 
were interesting, and the prospects of the newly- 
installed pastor are very encouraging. 





Surprising Affair—A correspondent writing from 
West Durham, N. Y., on the 6th inst., records in 
somewhat jocose vein the invasion of the temporary 
domicile of Rev. Alvin Cooper, the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, by about a hundred of his 
good parishioners, bearing with them various and - 
multitudinous things of the earth, earthy, and yet, 
doubtless, most acceptable and appreciable. After 
spreading tables, and with the pastor and wife at 
the head, partaking of the bountiful repast, and en- 
joying a most pleasant social interview (not forget- 
ting to take up a cash collection at the conclusion), 
the original possessors were again permitted to re- 
sume charge. Our correspondent is specific, and 
says: “ On looking about after their departure it 
was found they had left behind them large quan- 
tities of provisions, as flour, pork, butter, eggs, po- 
tatoes, dried fruit, and what not, ‘too numerous to 
mention,’ and so abundant as to displace the ques- 
tion ‘ What shall we eat?’ by this quite as perplex- 
ing one, ‘ What can we do with it all?’” 

r. Cooper has been ministering to the Church 
here for a few months as Stated Supply, and had 
but a few days before taken temporary possession 
of rooms for housekeeping, until a parsonage the 
Society have in process of erection for him, shall 
be ready for occupation. 


Notice to Churches—Under this head the elders 
of the Presbyterian Church at Homer and Utica, O., 
warn the Churches against one Noble Armstrong, 
who professes to be a Congregational minister. He 
was employed to fill the pulpits of these churches 
for a short time, but about the first of May last they 
received a letter from the Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of St. Joseph, Indiana, accompanied by a ci- 
tation from that Presbytery informing them that he 
was a suspended member of the Presbytery, that 
he had received their first citation toappear,and had 
responded to it, but had since concealed his where- 
abouts. He was immediately waited on by Rev. 
Mr. Swift, and presented with the citation; but he 
persisted in denying all. He was discharged, and 
soon left, and it is possible has, before this time, im- 
posed upon some other Church, or Churches, as he 
did upon them. 

Reformed Dutch—The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain 
and wife, of the Arcot Mission of the Refermed 
Dutch Board, arrived at Madras, April 12th, after a 
very short and pleasant voyage. They were ready 
to enter upon their work with full vigor. They 
were accompanied by the Rev. George T. Washburn 
and wife, ef the Madras Mission of A. B. C.F. M. 


Pres ian (0. S.).—Rev. T. M. Cunningham, 
of the First Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the South Church, 
Chicago, made vacant by the resignation ot Rev. 
R. W. Henry.——Rev. R. W. Henry, late of Chica- 
go, Was installed on Sabbath evening last as the 


se pastor of the Presbyterian Church in West 


ourteenth street. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. McElroy, the senior pastor——The O. 8. As- 
sembly elected the Rev. Benjamin Palmer, D.D., of 
New Orleans, and the Rev. C. Wistar Hodge, as 
Professors of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Palmer to the vacant chair of Practical Theolo- 
, and Mr. Hodge to the chair of New Testament 
iterature and Biblical Greek—The Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Paxton was elected to the Fifth Professor- 
ship in the Theological Seminary in Allegheny City. 
——Rev. Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick has been bsg spore 
to an agency for the Columbia Theological Semin- 
ary, in the Synod of Alabama.—4#Rev. John Scott 
D.D., President of Washington College, Pennsyl 
Tdency of the Maryland, Agriculiarsl College 
id of the icu 
Rev. uel ¥. Gaitison, after duibidnedion : 
been received from the United of Ken 
tucky. into the Presbytery of Mublesburgh.— 
Rev. 8. Warren, for the last two ae Acting 8 
perintendent of Cotportage at St. , has accep 
ed the appointment of Superintendent ef Colpo: 
i oe Beo-Odeue agency. He will ha 
of the colporteur work of tle Americaf 
the Southwest. ' 
‘ — es { 
"- Raking the'U. 6: Consus—The laws are very rigid 
im respect to giving all information to/persons daly 
authorized: to demand ‘it, '.All’ proper questions 
have to be answered, and information tendered un- 
der a penalty of forfeiting $30. 
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spied, in Grafton, Mass, May 4th, Hon. Ons 
' Adams, aged 62. It is due to his character, and 
he occupied long and honorably, that 
to his memory. 
Though no eulogy of ours can add one element of 
joy to, his already rejoicing spirit, yet friendship 
utter his excellencies, as as cherish them 
gy joyell ie" sAventagen of a 
“Mr. } Hever en 
ation, yet by a diligent and persistent 
of his leisure time, he attained a 
ben stored and well disciplined. mind. He was’ 
sti by a large share of common sense. 
ever manifested great decision of character, 
‘and was a firm and unwavering 03g of what- 
ever he became convinced was right. In civil life, 
in which he held many and important offices, he 
proved himself a man of marked probity and hon- 
esty, accuracy and honor. In private life, those 
who knew him best respected him most. Few 
have excelled him in affection as a husband, or in 
tenderness as a father. His virtues secured to 
him a large circle of strongly attached and firm 
friends, who, with his bereaved family, mourn his 
"Joss, and will long cherish the memory of his 


worth. 

For 32 he had been a professed follower 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and adorned that profes- 
sion with a large measure of efficiency and Chris- 

tian, consistency. His piety was not fervid and 

impulsive, but rather of a calm, steady, and uniform 

ter. He was a growing Christian. The 

trials of his life were so improved by him, and 

sanctified to him by the grace of God, as to have 

promoted in a most noteworthy manner his _— 

sonal piety. He was well grounded » and an 

» able defender of, the great doctrines of the Gospel, 
and a man of uncommon ability in prayer. 

For more than 20 years he had been a deacon 
in the Evangelical Congregational church in Graf- 
ton. He was wise and prudent as a counsellor, 
and a liberal supporter of religious institutions at 
home; and of benevolent objects abroad. He was 
an earnest, firm, and constant friend of Sabbath 
schools, and for 15 years superintendent of the 
sehool with which he was connected. 

He bore’the severe sufferings of his last sick- 
ness not only without a murmuring word, but the 
submissive and acquiescing spirit which he man- 
ifested was most instructive and impressive. 

He has gone, but is, we rejoice to believe, in the 
enjoyment of the present glory of the Lord, and 
waits with Him until the day when the sleeping 
dust of all the saints shall be united to their glori- 
fied spirits, and body and soul shall have their per- 
fect consummation and bliss in God's eternal glory. 


Marriages. 





At Livonia, on the 30th of May, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, by Rev. E. G. Moore, Mr. 
Atmonp A. Hoyr, of Livonia, to Miss Mary E. Paice. 

In this city, June 7th, by Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D.D., his eldest daughter, Hannan Parx- 
wan Newetzt, and Epwarp §. Oscoop, of San Fran- 
ciseo. Dr. Newell was assisted in the services by 
Rev. William Bannard, of New York, and by the 
venerable father of the bridegroom, Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, of Springfield, Mass. 

In the Presbyterian church, Little Falls, May 
29th, by the Rev. M. L. P. Hill, Mr. Douctas Ben- 
nett, to Miss Jennie La Due. 


Deaths. 


In Franklin, Susquehanna. co’ iP Ivania, 
April 7th, Cecesria J. Surry, Foe aed of William. 
and Lydia Smith, in the 36th year of her age. 
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Notices. 








THE NEXT STATED MEETING of the Presbytery of Chenango 
will be held at Coventryville, on the fourth Tuesday of June (26th), 
at 2 o’clock P. M. W. M. HOYT, Stated Clerk. 

Nineveh, June 8th, 1860. 


THE NORTH RIVER PRESBYTERY will hold a Special Meeting 
at Peekskill, in the Second Presbyterian Church, on Wednesday, 
June 20th, inst., at 2 o’clock, p.m., for the Ordination and Installa- 
tion, if the day is clear, of Rev. Mr. Cobb. 

G. W. McMILLAN, Moderator. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY will hold its semi-annual meet- 
ing on the third Tuesday of June aan), at Mechanicsville. Servi- 
ill commence at 734 o’clock P. M. 
> % EDW. ROLLA, Stated Clerk. 
Greenbush, June 6, 1860. 


THE NEXT STATED MEETING of the Presbytery of Columbus 
will be held in Lodi, Wisconsin, on the third Tuesday (the 19th) 
of this month. The Records of the churches are to be presented at 
this meeting. HIRAM GREGG, Stated Clerk. 
Dayton, June 5, 1860. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING of the Presbytery of Marshall 
will be heid at Oneida, Eaton county, opening on Tuesday evening, 
June 19th, with a sermon by Rey. William A. McCorkle, the last 
Moderator 














The following scheme of services will be attended to during the 
namely: asermon on Ministerial Education, * Rev. E. 
L. Davies ; asermon on the igious Training of the Young. by 
Boe. Me. Colston ; on Ranuitiens , by Rev. L. Chandler ; and 
a8 Critical Exercise, by Rev. J. Walker. 
C. 8S. ARMSTRONG, Stated Clerk, 


THE FOURTH PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK will meet on Fri- 
day, the 15th day of June, at 3 o’clock, in the Bible House, Rooms 
of the A. B.C. F M. J. PARSONS HOVEY, Stated Clerk. 


New York, June 11th, 1860. 


PRESBYTERY OF MILWAUKEE.—The semi-annual meeting of 
the Presbytery of Milwaukee will be held in the Presbyterian 
church at Burton, on the third Tagetey five ie day) of June 

J. L. iG, Stated Clerk, 


next. ? 
Milwaukee, May 30th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF UTICA will hold its next semi-annual 
meeting at Waterville, on the last Tuesday of the present month 
the 25th), commencing at 11 o’clock A.M. At 2 o’clock P.M. the 
Sermon will be preached, and the Sacrament of the 

Lord’s Supper administered. It is expected that the installation 
of Rev. Mr. m raved expand elect of the church in Waterville, will 
sessions of this 


‘take place dur 
: ay SAM’L W. Stated Clerk. 
Utica, June 24, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ONONDAGA will hold its annual sessions 
at Collamer, on the third Tuesday gr J of June, commencing at 
2 o'clock P. M. R. A. AVERY, Stated Clerk. 

Liverpool, May 23, 1860. 

















will, hold its ae stated 
Tuesday une, at 2 
&.N. ROMINSON. ante Clerk. 


hold its next stated meet- 
A at 2 o’clock P. M. 
HAWLEY, Stated Clerk. 


clock, P. M. 








THE Y OF BATH will hold its next stated meeting 
at Naples, on the third Tuesday of June next (19th), at 2 o’clock 
P. M. 8. Vi , Stated Clerk. 


BHammondeport, May 26, 1860. 
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insurers Participate in the Profits 


‘OF NEW. YORK, 
Continental Bank Building, No. 7 Nassau-st. 


DIRECTORS: 

JAMES T. SOUTTER...President of the Bank of the Republic. 
WM. T. HOOKER........  “ *¢ Continental Bank, 
WM. M. VERMILYE.... Banker. 
ROBT. SOUTTER.......Vice President Del. and Hudson Canal Co. 
THOMAS RIGNEY......Firm of Thomas Rigney & Co. 
JOHN T. AGNEW...... Wm. Agnew & Sons. 
JOHN J. CRANE....... Bucklin & Crane. 
WM. W: WRIGHT...... Wm. W. Wright & Co. 
WILLIAM ALLEN...... Allen, McLean and Bulkley. 
GEO, OPDYKE......... Geo. Opdyke & Co. 
E. V.. HAUGHWOUT... E. V. Haughwout & Oo. 
‘WM. TAYLOR HALL... Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
WM. WILKENS........ Wm. Wilkens & Co., do. 
E. T. H. GIBSON......Merchant. 
WM. H. PECKHAM.....Cor. Fifth avenue and Twen: -third street. 
FRANCIS W. TAPPAN. .Commercial Agency. 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD. .Park Place. 
JAS. W. HALSTED. ....Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON..Great Western do. do. do. 
FREDERICK W. MACY..Goodhue ‘do. do. do. 
Hon. WM. WRIGHT... .Newark, N. J. 

JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 

I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 


HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COL1, Assistant Secrelary. 
GEO. W. FARLEE, Counsellor. . 


R. F. HALSTED, MD. 
W. E. VERMILYE, M.D. 5 Medical Examiners. 


Policies issued on the mutual plan in all the va- 
rious forms, including 


Policies to Mercantile Firms, viz: 


To the Junior Partners on the Life of the Member 
who furnishes the Capital, or the one whose busi- 
ness abilities and extended acquaintance is relied 
upon for the continuance of the business. 


Also, on the Lives of their Debtors. 


Also to churches, on the lives of their ministers, for 
the benefit of their families. 


Dividends Declared Every Three Years. 


N. B. —Money to loan on Bond and Mortgage to responsible par- 
ties on first-class improved Real Estate. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES Building or Repairing their 

Churches, can obtain much valuable information by sending 
for one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, ac. Sent for one postage-stamp by addressing J. 8, 
D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See advertisement in 
another column. 























Advertisements. 











LADY experienced in teaching French and Higher English 
branches, in a first class Female Seminary, will engage else- 
where, after first of August. Address Rev. Henry Grecory, D.D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 596 Broadway (Metropolitan 
Hotel Block). Schools aud Families supplied with competent 
Teachers. References: Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, Dr. Lowell Ma- 
son. Wanted.— A gentleman Music Teacher for Tennessee ; salary 
$800 ; alse, a French lady teacher of Music and French ; salary 
$500 and board. SMITH, WOODMAN & CO. 


Books for Business Men. 


A ‘ne of extensive business connections, casually examin- 
ing the publications of the American Tract Society (Boston), took 
into his hand one of the series of ten small volumes by Rev. James 
Smith, Chiltenham, England : ‘‘ That, said he, “ is just what I want 
—short exhortations on religious subjects that can be read in afew 
leisure moments.’’ It is needless, perhaps, to state that the gen- 
tleman purchased a set of these valuable works. 

Each volume contains but sixty-six pages, comprising thirty-three 
Ey $e on = Lo La of Scripture. 

These poo py all the of the A Tract 
Society (New York and Boston), and a general assortment of books 
for families and Sabbath Schools, are for sale at the 

Tract Depository, 13 Bible House, Astor Place, 
Opposite Cooper Institute, New York. 

Subscriptions received for TRACT JOURNAL and CHILD Al 

HOME—monthly issues. 


I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Agent. 


Dr. Sawtell’s New Book. 


500 COPIES JU&T RECEIVED FROM THE 
LONDON PUBLISHERS. 


TREASURED MOMENTS ; Being a Compi- 
lation of Letters on Various Topics and Reminiscenses of Men 
and Things. By Rev. J. N. Sawtell, Chaplain to British and 
American Seamen at Havre, France, with a portrait of the 
author. 

1 volume octavo....... seccesecccce covescecektice, $2 00. 
CONTENTS: 
American Revivals in Ten Letters to the Countess Aldborough. 
American Seamen.—Four Letters en the Character of American 
8 , and the Tr dous Evils of the System of Advanced 


Wages. 

hatin .—Four Letters Written in 1846. Three Letters 
Addressed to an Abolitionist of the Garrison School. Present 
Impressions and Convictions on Slavery. Bright Prospects 
Opening to the African Race. Sketches of the Republic of 
Li 


iberia. 
The Great Revival in Ireland in 1859. 
&., &., &c., &c., &. 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 


51 and 53 John street, 
The American Publishers. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
LADIES OR GENTLEMEN, 

To sell a work which has received the highest commendation of 
the secular and religious Press, and of the clergy and laity of all 
denominations, as one of the most thrillingly interesting books that 
has ever been published. Several editions have already been sold. 
It is adapted to, and will be popular among, all ciasses in all parts 
of the country. Unusual facilities will be offered to make an 
agency profitable, by addressing JOHN J. HENRY, New York. 

A circular giving full particulars will be forwarded. 


The New Sunday School Hymn Book, 

















A 








JUST PUBLISHED: 

The American Sunday School Hymn Book, 
" Anew and choice collection of Hymns for Sutday Scdools, pre- 
pared by a committee of Pastors and Superintendents in New 
York, containing 455 Hymns. 

A copy will be sent by mail for examination when requested. 

Price, 12 cents ; $10 per hundred. 

For Sale by 
Go. 8S. SCOFIELD, 
American Sunday School Union Depository, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


TORREY’S PATENT 
Four-Minute Freezers. 


These popular Freezers, that have been newly improved since 
last season, are decidedly the most rapid and perfect Freezer in 
use. 

Being constructed on strictly scientific princi; are both 

oi a ples, they 
directions for use, and several valuable recipes for making 
Ice-Creams and Water Ices accompany each Freezer. 
For sale by all the leading furnishing stores. 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 qts....... esveses $2 50 8 GtB-. seer ene eree nee 
Be ae cece cweds we 14* 
We nn csc snus opee ver oce O O05 OD * 
._P. 5.—<A liberal discount to the trade. 
E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer and Patentee. 
No. 9 Platt street, New York. 


WOBRMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
GENESEO, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
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Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


in the ranks 
Tan Ai tee tan apart, 
NOW READY: 


HAWKSVIEW: 
A Family History of our Own Times. 


BY HOLME LEE, 
Author of “Against Wind and Tide,” ‘‘Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’’ 
« Maude Talbot,” &., &. ‘ 
One yolame 12mo, cloth...........0s.seeeee+0--Price, $1. 


Fourth Thousand, Now Ready: 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 
RY HOLME LES. 
One volume 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


WORKS OF HOLME LEE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


The author isa literary artist of no common power. It is a 
model of condensation, without meagreness of style.—Globe. 

A story which, dealing with the unromantic events of every-day 

e, yet sustains to the end so ing an interest that few who 
commence will leave it unfinished.—Morning Chronicle. 

The characters are developed with admirable truth and artistic 
skill, and lay fast hold of the reader’s interest.—Leader. 

Great skill is shown in the development of character ; several of 
the leading characters are thorough studies, and the minor persons 
have no want of distinctive features. —Ezaminer. 

We do not envy the sensibilities of the man to whose eyes the 
perusal of some of these pages would not bring a dewy dimness— 
the happy, healthful sympathy with sorrow.—Philadelphia North 
American. 

It has all the prenath and power of ‘“‘Adam Bede,’’ with the 
refinement and grace which that book lacks,—Springfield Rep. 


LIFE BEFORE HIM. 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
One volume 12me, cloth,.........sseeeeseeeees Price, $l. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

“« We have read but few works of this class that are so truthfully 
and forcibly written. The erratic artist life of some of the charac- 
ters is happily presented, while the deductions of their experience 
are given in a biting, but rollicking manner, The s les and 
trials of those who seek to rise to eminence, along the sometimes 
thorny paths of literature, are well depicted. In short, the writer 
has woven a pleasing fiction from purely local subjects, and has 
performed his task as few would have succeeded in doing.”” 


In Press—‘ MAUDE TALBOT,” ‘(GILBERT MASSENGER;” and 
“ THORNEY HALL.’’ By Houme Lag. 


Single copies of any of our publications prepaid by mail for the 
retail price. Catalogues free. 


W. A. TOWNSEND & CO., Publishers, 
No. 46 Walker street, New York. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


FOR 1860. 





At North Reading, Mass., commencing Wednesday, 
July 11th. 


At Chicago, Ill., commencing Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 12th. 


EACH TERM TO CONTINUE SIX WEEKS. 


The leading object of these schools is to afford aid to such per- 
sons, male or female, as desire to prepare themselves for teaching, 
or who wish to make higher attainments in the art of teaching vo- 
cal music, either in juvenile or in adult classes. 

The instructions will be adapted to the wants of such teachers of 
primary or more advanced schools, as wish to introduce singing as 
an exercise, or music as a study, or to teach in seminaries where 
music is made one of the regular branches of instruction ; or to all 
teachers who desire to teach music in schools generally, or in 
classes juvenile or adult, formed expressly to receive musical in- 
struction. 

Also to those who wish to qualify th lves to duct Musical 
Conventions, especially such as are of a school character, in which 
it is properly expected that much, comparatively, will be done in 
a short space of time. For teachers of Singing Schools, or classes of 
all kinds, the Normal Institutes are specially designed. 

In carrying out this object of the schools, the exercises will, in 
@ very general manner, be divided into four departments : 

I, The Art of Teaching. 

Il. The Practice of Music for the Class, the Choir, and the People. 

Ill. Cultivation of the Voice, or Vocal Training. 

IV. Harmony and Musical Composition. 

Circulars giving terms and other particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing 

NorMAL Musicat Instrrvte, North Reading, Mass. 
Mason Brotuers, New York City. 
Root & Capy, Chicago, Il. 





LOWELL MASON, 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
GEO. F. ROOT. 


One Thousand Copies Sold in Four Days, 


AND THE 


SECOND THOUSAND NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


The Story of JOHN ELLARD, the Newsboy, 
with a fine steel Portrait and six Engravings. 
Price...... Ocoee cgoccceeeseseves 50 cents. 

A peculiarly interesting and affecting narrative of a little Phila- 
delphia Newsboy. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
Published by 
WILLIAM §. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


The Washboard entirely dispensed with, 
THE CATARACT 


WASHING MACHINE, 


Simple, Economical, Durable, and cannot get out of order. 
No Washing Fluids or Acids required ; nothing but Soap and 
Water. 
From 50 to 75 per cent. saved in Clothing, Time, and Labor. 





ee eeeeeeeerrans 





Prices.—No. 1, $12 ; No, 2, $14; No. 3, $16. 


Machines can be seen in operation at 
No. 494 Broadway, East side, above Broome street. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to call and examine it ; or 
what is better, send your dirty clothes and test tt. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, Proprietors. 
N. B.—WHOLESALE ORDERS will be received at our Office, 
54 BEEKMAN STREET. 


MASSER’S 
5 Minute 


ICH CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
} Theonly Freezer known which is constructed on true Scientific 
principles. 

The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical ; requiring less ice and 
less labor than any other, being at the same time the most durable 
in structure, and most certain in its operations. 

Sole Agent for the United States, 

E. KETCHAM & CO., Manufacturers of Japanned and Plan- 
ished Tin Ware. 


289 Pearl Street, New York: 
WOOD BROTHERS 


No. 396 Broadway, New York, 


ONE DOOR BELOW WALKER STREET. 











In directing notice to their removal 


wWwoon BRottTartRs 
Beg to call attention of purchasers to their large stock of 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
MADE BY THEMSELVES, 


With great regard to elegance, comfort, lightness, and strength ; 
particularly adapted to park and watering-place driving. - 





Ww 

5 Ib., bell and 

109 hy, 61753 
. ; 


800 





Also Peoples Farm Mills complete and warranted, $40. 


fixes the colors. 


THE EARL OF ELGIN. 
The Eclectic Magazine. 


THE ECLECTIC FOR JOLY will be ready June 16th, beautifully 
embellished, with.a splendid portrait of the Earl of Elgin, late Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and now her Majesty ’s Commissioner and 
Embassador te, China. As usual, the number has a rich table of 
contents to gratify the taste of every reader. The portrait plate 
embellishments of this year are all beautiful and valuable, such as 
rarely are found in any magazine. Twelve find steel plates, en- 


rated personages. 

1, The Empress Eugenie and 8 beautiful Ladies of her Court. 

2. The Royal Family of England. 

8. A full-length and beautiful portrait of Queen Victoria. 

4. A fine portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 

5. A portrait of the Emperor Alexander Ist of Russia, the em- 
battled enemy of the old Napoleon. 

6. A plate of Peter the Great of Russia and his Imperial Mother. 
wn Poenniel portrait of Professor Longfellow, the great Amer- 

8. A portrait of Lord Macaulay, the historian of England. 

9. A remarkable portrait plate of Louis XVIth in the hands of 
his captors, 

10. A striking historic print of Richard Id of England and the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

11. A massive portrait of Count Cavour, the great Statesman of 


Italy. 

12. A very beautiful portrait of the Earl of Elgin, which all his 
numerous friends will be glad to obtain. 

18. The next number will be embellished with a fine portrait of 
the Prince of Wales, soon expected in this country. 

THE ECLECTIC should be found in every intelligent family. 
Each new subsersber paying in advance is entitled to a beautiful 
premium print. Numbers supplied from January. 

TERMS. 
THE ECLECTIC is issued on the first of every month. Each 
number contains 144 to 152 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neat- 
ly stitched, in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Por- 
trait, by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, 
of 600 pages each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments. Price, 
Fivs Dotars. The postage is only three cents a nusaber, prepaid 


at the office of delivery. 
W. H. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 





Not A POLITICAL BOOK! 


THE BOBBIN BOY 


Was not written for political purposes ,as reported by some ene- 
mies of the Governor, it was commenced long before the present 
campaign. The author having become possessed of ‘the facts (for 
it is a true story) by old boy friends and schoolmates of ‘‘Nat,” 
has been led to put them in book form for the encouragement and 
delight of the young. It isa remarkable life, rising from a most 
humble position, in the face of adverse circumstances, by his cor- 
rect and firm principle, to the chair of Governor, and is an inter- 
esting life, full of incident, that transpired to make the man— 
when yet a boy—made still more so by the popular writer. 

The publishers have also done their best to make it an attractive 
book. It is elegantly illustrated by Billings, printed and bound in 
beautiful style; and the announcement of a FOURTH EDITION in 
press the seventh day (one week) after publication, shows a suc- 
cess rarely experienced in book publishing. e 

Price only 75 cents. 


Good Agents wanted for localities not taken. 


J.B. TILTON c& OO., 
Publishers, 
Boston. 


Observation and Experience. 





SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—We are prepared, from practi- 
cal observation and experience, to pronounce this a goed article— 
emphatically a good thing for housekeepers and others. Its use in 
a family will save a vast amount of trouble, of inconvenience, and 
expense. What aa artisan would charge to mend a picture-frame 
or piece of furniture, can be dispensed with, by the use of the Pre- 
pared Glue—what trouble and inconvenience you are put to in 
seeking an artisan, can be avoided. The trouble of applying the 
glue is no trouble at all, and the expense attending the purchase 
of the article is simply no expense at all, comparatively speaking. 
Every line, and every word of the advertisement are strictly true. 
We can vouch for it, and will be personally responsible if any are 
deceived in the premises —New York Examiner. 





BABBITT’S SOAP.—PRICE PER BOX, 
« Mr. B. T. BABBITT, the well-known Saleratus 
manufacturer, is bringing out a new and useful article of 


SO es P's 


Put up in boxes of 60 pounds each in 1 pound bars, price $5 per 
box. This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever introduced. One pound will go as far as 3 pounds of 
ordinary family Soap. It will wash in either hard or salt water ; 
it does not injure the fabric—on the contrary, it preserves it and 
It will remove paint, [Meas or aeibe of a 
7 required where 4 x 
rections sent in each box for making ONE POUND OF THE ABOVE 
SOAP INTO THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOFT SOAP. Send 
for a box and give ita trial. If you do not want a whole box your- 
self, get your neighbors to join you, and divide it. Believing thatno 
family which has once used this Soap will ever be without it, and 
being desirous to have its merits widely known,!I have made 
arrangements with the proprietors of the following papers (many 
of whom have tried the Soap and know its value), by which I am 
able for the present to offer to any person remitting to me $5 on 
any solvent bank in the United States, one box of the above Soap 
and a receipt for one year’s subscription to either of the following 
New York papers, viz: 
The Weekly Tribune, 
The Weekly Day Book, 
The Weekly Times, 
The Weekly Sun, 


$O- 


The Examiner, 
The Christian Advocate 
The Scottish American Journal, 
Hankins’ Family Pictorial, 
The Century United States Journal, 
The Independent, Agriculturist. 
Or, if preferred , I will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune six months, 
or the Daily Tribune, Times, or Sun, two months. 
Please be particular and give full directions for shipping the 
oods. Also, give the name of your postoflice, with the State and 
unty in which you reside. 
Address B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington street, New York. 
P. $.—I will send the Soap, without paper, on receipt of $4 20. 








The Allen Mowing & Reaping Machines. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. The Mower has been for many 
years the leading one in this country. It has been oftener victo- 
rious in honest trials among intelligent farmers, than any other. 
It has also become the leading Mower in Great Britain and France. 
In the severest tests ever applied to Mowers in Europe, it has 
easily beaten all competitors. The Emperor Napoleon has several 
Allen Mowers at work on the Royal farms. Eminent Agriculturists 
in various parts of Europe give them the preference over all others, 

They are celebrated for light draft, perfection and rapidity of 
work, simplicity, great strength, and durability. A platform can 
be attached at the expense of $10, which makes them the best and 
most ecenomical reapers in use. 

Grain Cradles and Scythes for meadows and lawns. 

Horse and hand, hay and gleaning Rakes, with steel and wood 
teeth, with and without wheels. Unloading Forks, by the use of 
which, a horse is made to do the severest labor of the season. 

THRESHERS AND WINNOWING MACHINES AND HORSE 


POWERS. 

Cider, Wine, and Fruit Mills and Presses. 
Corn Shellers and Hay Cutters for hand and horse power. 
Every description of Agriculture and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD, GARDEN, AND FLOWER SEEDS—a full assortment. 
FERTILIZERS—Peruvian and American 


Guano, Bone Dust, &c., 
& 


BR. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water street, New York. 


Communion and Medicinal Wines. 


JAQUES BROTHERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES,) 


Manufacture pure my Wines for Communion and Medicinal 
uses, a8 a special supply for the Communion table, the purity of 
which may be confidently relied upon, having been tested and 
approved of by the religious public for a number of years. 

For sale by Pinchot, .Brewen & Seabury, 214 Fulton street, 
New York ; Warner & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richards, corner 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia } Halsey & King, 168 Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill.; by agents in different sections, and by the 
subscribers at Washingtonville, Orange county, N. Y. 


JAQUES BROTHERS. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


EVERYWHERE CELEBRATED 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, 


A plentiful supply of pure blood is as essential to animal life as 
light, heat, and genial showers are to the vegetable kingdom. 
w hed the proper circulation of the vital fluid is impeded, sickness 








Inevitable Consequence, 


the secretions become unhealthy, the liver becomes clogged with 
impure bile, which torced into the system, engenders diseases in 
various forms ; sometimes outwardly, in Scrofula and other ulcer- 
ous and eruptive forms ; or inwardly, as in Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, Swellings, and decay of the Bones. It is evident, then, 
that a medicine which will cleanse and purify the elements of the 
blood, will cure these deplorable disorders ; and practical experi- 
- = aheaty can ang aera et eaaaiataes is that med- 











and sold by A. B, & D. SANDS, Druggists 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 
For sale also by druggists generally. 
6 Beat alg, Woman bal inten os 
$36 Sure a, 
Rey. JOSEPH E. KING 
Fort Edward, N. ¥. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
CIRCULARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMOS DEA, Albany, N. ¥: 
FOOD FOR BABES; 
Or, Artificial Human Milk, 
BY W. HENRY CUMMING; M.D. 





gexst by John Sartain, have already appeared this year of cele- | 





i 
‘O° THURSDAY, THE 14TH DAY OF JUNE, WILL BE 


published the first number of 


THE WORLD; 


An Independent Morning Newspaper, 


In which will be found the Latest Intelligence 
upon Matters of Public Interest from 


Every Quarter of the Globe. 


This intelligence is furnished, in some good measure at Teast, by 
ewspapers already established, and ably conducted ; but 





The World 





_ has originated in the widely prevalent feeling that the time has 
, come for living Christianity to assert itself in secular journalism 

more positively than it has yet done, and will adapt itself to that 
| acknowledged want. Neither assuming nor seeking to be a 
| preacher of religious doctrine, it yet will recognize, in all its judg- 
! ments upon the practical affairs of life, the authority and efficacy 

of Christian principles. Its capital has been supplied by members 
of various religious denominations, and it will do its work, with- 


out bias,on the common ground of the great primal Christian 
truths. 


The World 


will aim to be the first newspaper in the land, in respect to all 
objects which truly belong to the province of a secular journal. 
The name it bears will be its true index—taking the word in no 
dead physical sense, but applying it to all the religious, moral, 
social, political, literary, and industrial workings that make up 
the mighty life of this nineteenth century. It will spare no pains 
or expense to obtain and publish, at the earliest moment, AUTHEN- 
TIC news in every department of human activity ; and it will em- 
ploy the best ability procurable to give such intelligence its right 
interpretation and application. Its Correspondence, both Foreign 
and Domestic, will be on a unusually ample scale, and will come 
from residents of the highest intelligence and entirely responsible 
character. Determined thus to excel in the breadth and variety 
of its early information, it will nevertheless refuse to pander to 
corrupt tastes, and will rigorously exclude everything unfit to be 
read in a pure household. Its 


Commercial and Financial Department 


will be conducted by men of large experience and ability, and it will 
aim, by fullness of marine and commercial intelligence, as well as 
by strict impartiality and honesty in dealing with financial ques. 
tions, to be an adequate and trustworthy source of information for 
the Merchant, the Banker, the Tradesman, and the Manufacturer. 
AGRICULTURE and all the great branches of MECHANICAL INDUS- 
TRY will receive due attention. 


In 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


and all that concerns mental progress and culture, this journal will 
specially endeavor to excel. It will aim constantly to promote the 
interests of Education in all its grades, and will give early and 
close attention to New Publications, Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Works of Art. Its criticisms will be prepared with particular 
care, and it will faithfully expose infidelity and immerality; wher- 
ever lurking in the current publications of the day. 


In POLITICS, 


The World 


will afford early and full information. It will discuss all politica) 
topics with freedom, and will never lend itself to party service. 
Every party has its good and bad points, commits it good and bad 
acts, makes its good and bad nominations. This paper will discrim- 
inate between these with the strictest impartiality, measuring by 
no other standard than that of virtue and the public good, without 
distinction of parties or persons. It will keep true to the doctrine 
of the Fathers of the Republic, that Slavery is a moral, social, and 
political evil; yet, withal, one that can be safely and effectually 
treated only by those who have a legislative and legal jurisdiction 
over it. Recognizing the duty of both the Federal Government 
and of the States to keep strictly to their own respective constitu- 
tional spheres, this paper will oppose, on the one hand, any action 
by the Federal Government toward planting Slavery where it does 
not exist; and, on the other hand, any action by thé Federal 
Government, or by the non-slaveholding States, toward uprooting 
the institution where it does exist. While it will entertain no 
fear for, and listen to no threats against, the Union, it will ever 
be thoroughly national in its tone, ever on the side of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, and, by just statement and calm appeal, will 
seek to allay the sectional discord which designing and hot-headed 
partisans labor to excite. In its treatment of all subjects of every 
nature, it will avoid bitterness. While earnest for right, and un- 
shrinking in rebuke, it will be courteous and genial, always mind- 
ful that violence is almost sure to work more harm than good to 
truth. 





The Daily World, 


Morning and Afternoon Editions, will be printed on an imperial 
quarto sheet, larger than that of the present New York two-cent 
dailies. It will give the latest telegraphic and other News up to 
the very point of going to press, and will completely exhibit the 
last phase of all the Markets that concern either the Capitalist, the 
Merchant, the Mechanic, or the Farmer. In quality of paper, 
clearness of type, and general attractiveness of appearance, it 
will surpass any journal ever yet issued from an American press. 
Its price will be ONE CENT per copy ; or, when sent by mail, 
FOUR DOLLARS a-year. 


The Semi-Weekly World 


will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will embrace all 
the more important matter of the daily editions, with the latest 
markets. No Semi-Weekly in this country will compare with it in 
range of topic and variety of information ; and, being perfectly 
free from everything offensive to a pure taste, it will be preémi- 
nently valuable as a family newspaper. 


TERMS : THREE DOLLARS a-year ; two copies to one address, 
FIVE DOLLARS ; five copies ditto, ELEVEN DOLLARS ; ten copies 
ditto, TWENTY DOLLARS. 


The Weekly World 


will contain all of the matter of the Daily of most interest in the 
country. Like the Semi-Weekly, it will give special attention to 
its Agricultural, and Horticultural, and Mechanical Departments. 
Its Provision Market and other Market Reports will be prepared 
with the greatest care. There is not a farm in the country to 
which it would not prove a profitable visitor. 


TERMS; TWO DOLLARS a-year ; four copies to one address 
FIVE DOLLARS ; ten copies ditto, TEN DOLLARS ; twenty-five 
copies ditto, TWENTY DOLLARS. An extra copy will be sent to 
every person forming a club of twenty-five ; and for a club of 
fifty weekly subscribers a copy of the Daily will be sent for one 
year. 


Special editions of THE) WORLD will be prepared for Cali- 
fornia and Europe. : 


For all of the issues, cash in advance must invariably be paid. 
Specimen copies sent to any person on application. 


Considering both the multitude and the character of the readers 
for whom. it, will have special attractions, THE WORLD will 
present peculiar advantages as an advertising medium, and liberal 
terms will be made. — y if 9 

rity ; 4 ¢ he ? 
Address: (> ' ' aoe 


THE WORLD, No. 35 Park Bow, 


ee 


ee 


NOW COMPLETE. 


—_——. 


D.Appleton w&w Os. 
Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, ; 


PUBLISH ON SATURDAY. 


The Physiology of Common Life. 
BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Illustrated with Engravings. 2vola.,12mo, $2. 
Or, Vol. IL, separately to complete sets, $1. 


No scientific subject can be so important to 
own life. No knowledge can be so Teosanantty appested foteme 
incidents. of every day, as the knowledge of the pesbiabee b 
which he lives and acts. At every moment he is in danger of din. 
isobeyed, may bring years of suffer- 

ort mature decay. Sanitary reformers 
preac! vain, because they preach toa public which does not 
understand the laws of life—laws as rigorous as those of gravita- 
tion or motion. Even the sad experience of others yields us no 
lessons, unless we understand the principles involved. If one 
man is seen to suffer from vitiated air, another is seen to endure 
it without apparent harm: a third concludes that “it is all 
chance,’ and trusts to that ce. Had he understood the prin- 
ciple involved, he would not have been left to chance—his first leg- 
son in swimming would not have been a shipwreck. 

The course of inquiry includes 
Hunger and Thirst, 
Digestion and Indigestion, 
Circulation, 
Why we are Warm and how we 

eep so, 

The Mind and the Brain, 
Sleep and Dreams, 
Food and Drink, 


The Structure and Uses of the 
Blood 


’ 
Respiration and Suffocation, 
Feeling and Thinking, 
Our Senses and Sensations, 
The Qualities we Inherit from 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
Have recently published the NINTH EDITION of 
The Chemistry of Common Life, 


By James F. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
2 vols.,12mo. $2. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS, 
ARE THOROUGHLY DELIGHTED WITH 


ORIOLA, 


Mr. Bradbury’s charming new Hymn and Tune Book for 
Sunday Schools. 


16mo, pp. 256. Price 37% cents. 


This book contains nearly 200 tunes, 


Over fifty of which were never before published, and which were 
composed expressly for Sabbath Schools ; also, between 300 and 
400 Choice Hymns. 

Says one Superintendent: ‘‘We have for years endeavored to 
secure the best music within our reach for the Sabbath School, but- 
have never been able to awaken a tithe of the interest which your 
book produced. The music is adapted with such pleasing suc- 
cess to the tastes and temperaments of the young, that they enter 
upon the vocal exercises of the school as they would sit down to a 
banquet of the choicest fruits, and seem never to weary of the 
agreeable repast.’’ Many other similar opinions might be given, 
Suffice it to say, that some 30,000 copies have found a ready mar- 
ket, and the demand is still increasing. 

Schools which may not feel able to purchase the Tune and Hymn 
Book to supply all the scholars, can obtain the Hymns separatel 
to make up the required number ; they are published in one vol- 
ume 32mo, pp. 264 (price 12%cents), under the title of “ Orio.”? 

Copies for examination sent by mail for twelve letter stamps. 
The Hymn Book for five letter stamps. 

These books will better meet the wants of Sabbath Schools of all 
grades, whether in city or country, than any others to be had. 

Aap The best music, and a large variety. of hymns, old and new. 


IVISON, PHINNEY & C€0,, 
Publishers, New York. 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & 00., 


Publishers, Cincinnati. 


The National Preacher. 


HIS WELL-KNOWN MONTHLY IS FILLED 
with valuable discourses each month from the pens of many 

of our ablest preachers of different evangelical denominations. 

The work is now in its XXXIVth volume or year, and can be had 

complete from the beginning at the office. No series of discourses 

ever published is equal to it, by 360 ministers and 800 discourses. 

A General and Topical Index of 30 pages has been carefully pre- 

pared and published. Price 25 cents. 

THE NATTONAL PREACHER contains about 38 discourses in a 

year. Price $1 in advance, or $1 25 neatly bound, which will be 

sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

The work complete should be in every church library. 

The May number contains three discourses of rare excellence by 

Rev. Dr. Clark of the Mercer street church, New York. 

The June number contains four discourses of great merit : 1. By 

Rev. Dr, Anderson, senior, Secretary of the American Board. 2. 

By Rev. Professor Hitchcock of the Union Theological Seminary ,on 

the Resurrection of Christ. 3. By Rev. Mr. Nason of Medford ; and 

the 4th on Death and the Judgment. 

The May edition of THK PREACHER, by Dr. Clark, 

contains 13,500 discourses ; the June edition contains 18,000. The 

work should be in many families. Address : 


W. 8. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 
NOW READ Y:= 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alexander's 
SERMONS. 


In 2 Vols. Post Svo, with a fine Portrait, $2 50. 


«These Sermons are the brilliant remains of a great scholar, a 
powerful preacher, and a devoted Christian. The fine conceptions 
of the author had all the advantage of accurate and pure style, 
and often of the most felicitous expression.””—Phi lphia Pres- 
byterian. 


“His splendid qualification is seen in these Sermons. They 
seem to occupy the same relative position to the author’s more 
learned labors, that Lord Macaulay’s Essays do tohis severer his- 
torical studies. They are the richest results of his vast and pro- 
found critical knowledge.’’—Rochester Union, 

“We venture to say that no volumes of the kind have ever 
come from the American Press more richly deserving to be read 
and studied as models of pure Gospel preaching and of pure Eng- 
lish. Some of these discourses may be truly called powerful.” 
NV. Y. Observer. 


“« We have perused these discourses with admiration and de- 
light. The style is simple, chaste, and nervous, and for the purity 
of its English will compare with anything to be found among the 
writings of the great English Essayist, whose name Prof. Alexander 
bore. The most admirable feature of these discourses is their earn- 
est evangelical power.” —N. F. Evangelist. 

‘« These sermons are remarkable for the clearness of their expo- 
sition of the real force and drift of the text, and their close, pun- 
gent application of it to the heart an @ onscience, and there are 
not wanting evidences of rare powers. f eloquence in occasional 
glowing passages in which he delineates the glories of the trans- 
figured Saviour, or portrays the fearful plague spot of sin.’”’—JN. ¥, 
Examiner. 











ALSO, JUST READY : 


FORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LEPTERS OF JAMES W. ALEXAN- 

DER, D.D., constituting, with the notes, . 
A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE. 

Edited by the surviving correspondent, Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 
Two volumes, with two portraits, $3. 
Also for sale a limited age 6 the Subscription Edition, on super- 
Jjine paper, with portraits on India paper. Two volumes, octavo. 
Price, $5, 
Alexander’s (J. W., D.D.), Discourses on Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice. A new edition in 1 vol.12mo. Price 
reduced to $1 25. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Hon. George P. 
Marsh. 1 vol. octavo. $3. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, from the French... 
With a fine Portrait on steel. 1vol.,12mo. $1. 


For sale by all; Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price, 
C. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Grand street, New York. . 


DR. GUTHRIE’S NEW BOOK. 
PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. By 


Thomas. Guthrie, D.D., author of ‘‘The Gospel in Ezekiel,’? 
“ Saints’ Inheritance,” &. 12mo. 60 cents. 

«Farnest, fervid, and eloquent upon any topic, Dr. Guthrie is 
especially 80 in these Pleas for Ragged Schools. The condition of 
the ignorant, neglected, and vicious children, reckened by thou- 
sands and tes of thoussnds in our large cities, claims the serious 
attention and the warm sympathies of every istian philanthro- 
pist. The statistics here given show that it is not only more 
Christian, but more economical to prevent vice and crime than 
parsimoniously and indolently to leave the neglected juvenile 
masses of our Cities to take their own course. We trust that these 
pleas of able and earnest advocates for Ragged Schools will be 
carefully read and pondered by American philanthropists.— 

ist. 


THE PROVINCE OF REASON. By the 
the Rev. John Young, LL.D., author of ‘‘The: Obrist of His- 
tory,” &c. 12mo. 175 cents, 

‘The production of a highly polished and vigorous mind.”— 


‘« The argument is one of much learning and skill.””—Christian 
Chronicle 


CAROLINE PERTHES, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN WIFE. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 


“* Fresh mmer morning is this simple record 
of the life me pe yg her woman, the worthy partner of a 
great and loving man. The whole book is overflowing with Ger- 
man sentiment and GermaD love. It opens up to one seenee 
modes of life and fe ; scenery very eccentric ~ 


Perthes’s lift 

s e 
jebubr, Bunsen 

mm so other great Ones in literature, science, politics, and 


war.’ 
RS OF HANNAH MORE TO 
ZACHARY MACAULAY. 12mo. 76 cents. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 4 cuts, 18m0.............+. 
THE JEWISH TWINS. By Aunt Friendly. 18mo........ 
IDOLS IN THE HEART. By A.L.0.E. 18mo........-- 





FERRER _ 


FF 


_ THE CHRISTIAN MIRROR. By A. L. 0. E. ‘Wmo.....-.50e.- 


THE COTTAGE AND ITS ins "tla, 18mo......... 
KATE AND EFFIE ; or, PREVARICATION. 18m0........ 
‘THE FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY., 6 000.-...-----+++ 
«ot ROBERT CARTER, # PROT" 
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‘THE EVANGELIST, JUNE 14, 1860. 














- Priest), frat appeared in the Springfield Repub- 
N a VV ASiwd ed 
se ch itis 


De ona Cc ie 8 cloud . 
There is a land where beauty never dies 
ahd tee beednes tematied: 


A land whose light is never dimmed 
are éver 


i. 


by shade, 


San eee ts belay. Wi. 
How ‘and fair wers ; 

We.may not hear the songs that echo there, 
‘Through these enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may not see, 
‘vision : 


_ With our,dim : 
For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key, 


“ © “Phat opes those gates elysian. 


rk 
o AK 


But sometimes, 


Religions 


to when adown the Western sky 

fiery sunset lingers, 

Tts golden swing inward noiselessly, 
Wetoclied Ep snake fingers. 

And while they, stand a moment half ajar, 
Goethe’ from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 


O, land unknown !'0 land of love divine | 
Father, all-wise éternal, 
Guide, guide these wandering way worn feet of 


Tnto thoes pastures vernal. 


Bearing 


[For Tus Evancurser.) 

“Yes, we need a pastor for our church. Sadly 
are we suffering for the want of one. Church 
members are inactive, and losing interest in the 
duties of religion. Prayer meetings abandoned 
or neglected. Sabbath school losing its teach- 
ers and scholars. The public services of the 
sanctuary thinly attended ; even chureh members 


Om Tt 








"becoming careless in regard to them, and wick- 


edness round about us increasing in all its forms 
and practices. Truly we need a Pastor to rouse 
the church to ‘its duties, and save it from ruin, 
and to oppose the Gospel to the growing evils 
that threaten to overwhelm us.” 

This is the appeal often from vacant churches 
—who is there that has not sometimes heard it ? 
And yet what work is it for one who listens, 
and goes to undertake it ; a whole church possi- 
bly, or the most of it, is to be lifted and awaken- 
ed to.a sense of its responsibilities, before he can 
hope to do anything, or at least do much aside 
from this. Even those who have been keeping 
in operation what little has been done, feel 
@ sudden release from responsibility, rather than 
increase of it; the moment a pastor is settled ; 
and trust to him and his settlement as a sove- 
reign remedy for all disorders. All stand as 
Spectators to see what the pastor does, or is go- 
ing to do, rather than enquire how they may 
take hold with and help him in his work. They 
feel much as;Micah did when he had settled over 
his. sanctuary a Priest of the regular order of the 
Priesthood, ‘‘ Now 1 know that the Lord will 
do me. good, seeing I have a Levite to my 
Priest.” 


“What a clog to the promotion of thé interests | sinners were treated with great tenderness. 


of Christ’s Kingdom is a chureh or churches in 
such ‘a state! What a difference between what 
can be undertaken and accomplished with such a 
church, from what could be done with a church 
alive, awake, and ready to codperate with a 
Pastor in all the movements in which he might be 
ready to engage it ! 

In the one case he is like a leader coming to 
an army, equipped, drilled, healthful, and ready 
to be led by him in whatever is before them. In 
the other case he comes to an army half-disband- 
ed, disheartened, some lolling in ease and world- 
liness, others in the hospitals sick and enervated, 
and unfit for anything except to be doctored. 
What'a work to rouse up such an army, and 
bring it into effective order! And how many 
pastors are discouraged and burdened, more by 
the labors of such a work, than by all else that 
devolves upon them? And how much time and 


energy are expended in prosecuting it, that 


‘might. be..most efficiently devoted to other 


purposes were there no such work to call for 
them. 

Put down a Christian minister, with a heart 
‘burning for nsefulness, in the midst of jgrossest 
wickedness, and. most inimical, even where Sa- 
tan’s seat is, and with a few live istians to 
help him, or even alone, with no.dead ones as a 
burden to him, he will work with moré cheerfulé, 
ness, and do more, than where he is:sutrounded 
by multitudes of merely dead, or formal profes- 
sors Of religion. All such professors) are’ the: 


+ heaviest elogs:and srrstting blocks tos are? 


usefulness, or a church’s advancement. 


‘when will ‘the time: come, when all, our church 


members, or the greater body of them, shall real- 
we more fully than they now do their responsi- 
bility to be a pastor's helpers? When they 
shall be Christians, not. to be ministered unto, 
and exhaust. the most and the, best of a pastor’s 
labors in taking care of their interests, but when 
they shall be ready with him to minister to 
others? living as the Master ‘did, not to be 
iministered to, but' themselves to minister ? True, 
itis part of a pastor’s duty, and a most, impor- 


_ tant part, to feed and guard, or if we may make 


a word, to shepherdize the flock of, Goi’ over 
which his Master hes placed | him, But he will 
4o even this better with a living, feeding church, 


“than with & Sleeping or inactive one. _ 


» The’ writer reitiembers most pleasantly one 
church that was’ an exception to what is too 


‘often trie. “A church in a far off country place; 


OT HHO 
a 


scattered, -many-of. them living 
Cal flaa Be mci, iy ad pr weity 
laymen to-lead them in their meetings ; plain, 


- 


Lis : word and work. Were there more such churches, | 

i bean tify) lines, by the thor of 

pe poem ‘Over tie River," N.A. 
a+ fir c fs in the 
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‘| orindirectly.. Gentleness, originally, is the result 


how different would be the labors of the minis- 
try, and how different their results ! 
aut 30 Quenisr. 
— eo" 
[For Tam Evancusaer.) 


b CLaDadd sh bredlon’s athe o gon 
ness, it is “softness of manners, mildness of tem- 
per, sweetness of disposition, kindness in speech 
and behavior, and opposed to a harsh, coarse, 
abrupt, impetuous, offensive language.” True 
gentleness never declines into a tameness of 
spirit or eompromises with iniquity. It is well 
observed by one that “that passive tameness 
which submits without a struggle to every en- 
croachment of the violent and assuming, forms 
no part of Christian duty ; but, on the contrary, 
is destructive of general happiness and order.” 
While he possessing this grace, neglects no obliga- 
tion resting upon him, nor apolegizes for any sin, 
he seeks to please all. This trait belongs essen- 
tially to the Christian. I@o not mean that none 
but Christians possess this excellency, or that all 
true Christians manifest it at all times. Those 
not Christians manifest it to an eminent degree, as 
they exhibit many or most of the traits of the 
Christian externally, their morality and amiability 
evidently the result of Christian education, directly 


of ‘gracious affections, acting on the temper and 
behavior of the outward man. 

This may bejobvions from the existence of 

other Christian graces which are essential, as 
love to God and man, Love delights in the 
happiness of all. The Apostle says, ‘ It suffers 
long and is kind ; envieth not ; vaunteth not it- 
self ; is not puffed up ;.behaveth not unseemly ; 
is not easily proveked ; thinketh noevil.” This is 
a. description of true gentleness, It is beautifully 
exhibited in the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
‘They are compared to the “ gentle rain on the 
new-mown grass ;” the dew distilling silently 
upon the earth; shedding and sprinkling of 
water ;. the still small voice, the quiet, but pow- 
erful agent which renews the soul, removes its 
hostility to God, and imparts a peace which 
passeth understanding. The lion becomes a 
lamb, the personification of gentleness in the 
animal kingdom. 
It is true that former habits, and various vex- 
ations and trials to which true Christians are 
still exposed, lead them to exhibit at times un- 
happy tempers, even in religious discussion. 
Some of the early Reformers, not omitting many. 
modern ones, gave painful evidence of the want 
of gentleness in their writings and conduct. The 
Spirit of God dictated another and better course. 
“The wisdom which is from above,” says the 
Apostle, “is first pure, then peaceable, genile, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy,” &c. 


Gentleness was an eminent trait in Him whose 
spirit we must have, or we are none of His. - It 
was predicted of Christ before He came into our 
sinful world: “He shall not strive nor cry, 
neither shall any man hear His voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall He not break, and 
smoking flax shall He not quench till He send 
forth judgment unto victory.” In His instruc- 
tions and labors, though violently epposed, He 
manifested this gentleness. The most profligate 


Their. bodily infirmities and moral obliquities 
called forth His healing power, and His mild and 
effective reproof. He answered the cavilling 
questions of the Pharisees with calmness and 
much profitable instruction. He affectionately 
invited the careless sinner, vainly seeking happi- 
ness in the vanities of this world, to come to Him, 
and He would satisfy him with substantial and 
imperishable joys. To the weary and heavy- 
laden He promised rest. Gentleness marks 
prominently His whole life. This character was 
given Him by the Apostle: “ Now I, Paul, my- 
self, beseech you, by the meekness and genile- 
ness of Christ ; who in presence am base among 
you, but being absent, am bold toward you,” &c., 
i. e., not to give. occasion for him to be severe in 
the exercise of rebuke and discipline towards 
offenders, as he wished to imitate the meekness 
and gentleness of his Divine Master. R. D. 
——»>—_—__—_ 

STRAY SHEEP. 


The strictures of a correspondent in the True 
Witness on the conduct of Church members who 
have settled within the bounds of other churches 
without forming a permanent connection with 
any of them, will apply with force to other cities 
besides New Orleans. Let such read and pon- 
der : 


+ Mtarefal canvass in this city amongst Chris- 
tians, would disclose the very painful fact that 
there are many in our midst who have “named 
thie name of Jesus,”—who are His professed dis- 
ciples, and yet have no Church connection ; car 
rying their letters in their pockets instead of pre- 
senting them to Church sessions. No matter 
how well these Christians may feel themselves to 
be. “grounded ” in the faith, we repeat that it is 
a painful fact. ‘The allusion, of course, is to 
such Christians as have a fixed residence in the 
city, those who have settled here. Thongh it 
may safely be held that every such Christian runs 
the awful risk of making shipwreck of his faith, 
if he persist in such course for an unreasonable 
length of time, there are other reasons why it is 
@ painful fact.) Itis painful to their Christian 
friends, who cannot feel otherwise than anxious 
iagbout them. It must be painful to the Church- 
‘es whence they came. “The visible Church is an 
appointment of God, and He would have His 
“ witnesses for the truth” to dwell in it. Indeed 
they cannot be called ‘‘ witnesses” in the highest 
sense, unless they are “ in the Church” as mem~ 
bérs of some organized body of Christians, _ 
A reasonable time for reflection’ as to which 
congregation of his branch of the Church he will 
join, may, with propriety, be taken by the Chris- 
tian. But this should be one of the first ques- 
tions settled upon removing to the city.’ Better, 
however, take no time than too much, There is 
more danger in delay than haste in this matter, 
Doubtless he would be perfectly safe |to present 
his letter to the first church of his denomination 
that he wome to. Wee Ss 
A Christian should prefer to-be “on duty all 
Hiaasen The. “ warfare” in wilet 3 
gaged him to it. “There are impor - 
ties to rformec i ths Charen by exces. 
; but before'a Christian can, with pro- 
offer te a of :these duties; 


j stances of their times what they were, and as- 


‘| came Christians ; that onreturning to 


us,and godly, that does not feel the necessity 
of all'the restraints to keep ‘him in the path of 
duty. No, my brother, my sister, you are safe 
enly when you a with “ the fleck,” and where 
the eye of the “ Watcher of souls” ‘can be upon 


you. 
—_—_—_—_——— 


Ofor Tas Evanauuwr.] 
UNDEVELOPED TALENT. 


In that exquisitely tender and elegant little 
poem, ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy,” the author, after intimat- 
ing that perhaps there reposed in the neglected 
graves before him, men who might have become 
Hampdens, or Miltons, or Cromwells— 


“ Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre,” 


proceeds to assign a reason why these Cromwell’s 
never exercised imperial sway—these Miltons 
never entranced the world with a Paradise Lost. 
They acquired not the knowledge, the mental 
expansion essential to their becoming monarchs 
or, bards, because 
‘ Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.”’ 

Here were hearts ‘‘ once pregnant with celes- 
tial fire ;” here was genius, or native endow- 
ments which, expanded by science and cultivation, 
would have made its possessors conspicuous ; but 
lacking thdse appliances, it remained undevelop- 
ed; and, in this instance, poverty was the acci- 
dental occasion of its non-development. .. — 

But suppose penury had not chilled thé intel- 
lectual fervor of these possible Cromwells and 
Miltons, and suppose knowledge had not with- 
held from them “her ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time,” is it certain they would have be- 
come Lord Proteetors and poets, or celebrities of 
some sort? Are there no reasons, other than 
the non-development of genius by education, 
why geniuses do not always arrive at distinction ? 
Ever educated geniuses sometimes fail of hewing 
out for themselves a niche in Fame’s temple, or 
of filling spheres as elevated and useful as they 
are capable of filling. And their failure is ascrib- 
able sometimes to the want of stability and per- 
severing application ; sometimes to immoralities 
which deface their character and annihilate their 
influenee; ‘and sometimes to what may be termed 
the absence of opportunity. Qualifiedness for a 
given station,—and opportunity to occupy it, are 
distinct things ; and thousands possess the former, 
from whom the purpose and providence of God 
withhold the latter. To human observation, 
“« Joses, called Barsabas,” might doubtless have 
filled Judas’s vacated place just as advantage- 
ously as Matthias ; and yet God had reasons for 
rejecting Joses and appointing Matthias. The pur- 
pose and agency of God are as really concerned 
in assigning each man his sphere and his position 
in society, as in deciding what shall be their 
parentage, birth-place, or stature. “‘ Promotion 
cometh neither from the East, nor from the 
West, nor from the South, but God is the judge : 
He putteth down one, and setteth up another.” 
Nor, in assigning men their various stations, su- 
perior and inferior, is God always governed by 
the moral or intellectual fitness of the selected 
incumbent. For the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
He will, and setteth up over it the basest of men.” 
Nor does this clash with the admitted truth 
that, as a general thing, talent and merit will 
find for themselves appropriate channels of devel- 
opment, and will flow in streams of appreciated 
usefulness, Though God bestows place and no- 
toriety on ““whomsoever He will,” and though 
He often bestows them on men of inferior genius 
and virtue, it is nevertheless the general law of 
His providence, that cultivated talent, associated 
with moral worth and indomitable industry, shall 
win its way to stations of eminent usefulness and 
official dignity. But, as we have intimated, it is 
still true that there is such a thing as talent re- 
maining undeveloped for want of opportunity. 
There are thousands who, though usefully em- 
ployed, might honorably occupy stations more 
exalted and more useful ; and were Providence 
to place them in these higher stations, talents 
would be developed for which the world now cred- 
its them not. It is no disparagement to such 
men as Washington or La Fayette to say that, 
had not the Sovereign Disposer made the circum- 


signed these men the sphere of action which 
they so nobly filled, their career might have been 
comparatively circumscribed and undistinguished. 
3. W: 


THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 


She sleeps in death! calm be her rest! 
So long desired—so late obtained— 
Her pilgrimage of three-score years, — 
Has ceased at length—the goal attained— 
Now life's full labor well performed, 
Its varied duties all fulfilled ; 
The measure of her suffering borne, 
Her throbbing pulse is gently stilled. 
She sleeps in death !- Yet mourned by those 
To whom her kindly hands dispensed 
Those active charities of life 
Which her unfailing love evinced, 
Her husband praised her in the gates, 
Her children rise and call her blessed ; 
Sweet is the ointment of her name, 
Memorial of all others, best. 


INTERESTING MISSIONARY FACT. 


The present condition and prospects of the 
world cannot fail to arrest the serious and 
thoughtfal attention of every intelligent Christian, 
Facts connected with the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, are not only deeply interest- 
ing, but some of them are startling. Recent 
developments in Turkey show that about twenty 
thousand of those heretofore zealous Mohamme- 
dans have embraced Christianity and are in cor- 
dial sympathy with Protestant missionaries and 
their converts. What will be the result of this 
movement no one can tell ; bat evidéitly’ it) 
seems thus far to be a direct work*of God, and 
the signs are full of promise. Another deeply 


a million of essentially Protestant Christians. 

It seems that ninety years ago ‘tWo servants, 
aman and his wife, accompanied a Rassian am- 
bassador to England, and while were there be- 

Russia they 
left his service, and devoted themselyes as they 
were able to disseminute'among their acquaint- 
ances and countrymen the new and quickening 
principles’ they “had learned ; that thus»there 


grad Ny to be multitudes convinced... of 
the’ned faith and zodlbes lif ite Wehelfi-"and t 
-while‘many-of these: have. been 


benkbel 4s Bi 








interesting fact, is the existenee in Russia ofp 


” | beria, and many more have been ly Se by] 9 
| the government under the Caucasus, 2 


farther instruction in the Scriptures, very capable 
of receiving and very ready to welcome this. Here 
again, therefore, the indications look most bright 
and oy arsed ; ‘anda way seems almost mirac- 
ulous Mi ipesperey for the wide and effectual 
preaching of the Gospel among a people peculiar: 
y set apart’and trained to receive it, and- after 
they have received it te impart it to others. 
These facts are adapted to en the hearts 
of God’s people, and stimulate them to greatly in- 
creased efforts in the cause of missions, 


THE RAIN. 


Like dews that fall on Hermon’s Hill, 
And reach the thirsty plain, 

The blessings, of the cloud distil 
In showers of gentle rain. 


The drooping flower uplifts its head, 
Its spike the corn uprears ; 

On every wilted field is shed 
The joy of welcome tears. 


All nature owns reviving part 
In boon so lavish given, 

As sinks to earth’s exhausted heart 
The bounteous meed of heaven. 


Onshrub and flower—on plain or height 
No drop descends in vain ; 
Flower, forest field, and stream, unite 
To bless the gentle rain. 
: eos i 
HOW THE BIBLE WAS MADE. 

_No one.can study the geography of Palestine 
without. perceiving that this narrow strip of ter- 
ritory was designed by Providence for some im- 
portant purpose in the history of man. At the 
head of the Mediterranean, the gateway of Asia 
for the nations of the West, and the natural out- 
let of the great caravan commerce of Western 
Asia with the sea, lying in the highway of all 
ancient trade and conquest, the very pivot about 
which the intercourse of nations and of continents 
revolves, it is yet isolated by natural causes, from 
all adjacent countries which might swallow up its 
individuality. The great mountain barrier upon 
the North, the sea upon the West, the deep cre- 
vasse of the Ghor and the Dead Sea upon the 
East, and the desert also to. the Hastand on the 
South, these physical characteristics of the coun- 
try stamp it in perpetuity as a land apart from 
all lands—fitted at once to be the theatre of 
great events, and to keep their unchanging re- 
cord upon its unchanging features. Those fea- 
tures are photographed upon every page of the 
Bible, and the original remains to certify the fi- 
delity of the copy. Indeed, there seems even to 
be the same relation of the Land te the Book 
which exists between the two revealed economies. 
In order to the complete revelation of Godin the 
incarnation and atonement of Christ, it was ne- 
cessary that a particular people, separated for 
this end—since the whole effect would have been 
lost in the attempt to reveal these inconceivable 
truths immediately to nations whose religious 
ideas were crude or debased—should be made 
familiar with theophanies, with prophetic inspi- 
ration, with miraculous endowments, with sacri- 
ficial offerings and a representative priestly in- 
tercession, and should thus form a sacred 
language as the ground-work of the perfect reve- 
lation of God in Christ. The comparative isola- 
tion of the Jews in their territory, and their 
complete isolation. by that economy and polity 
which were given to them by Jehovah before 
their entrance into the promised land, prepared 
the typical moulds in which the great thoughts 
of Divine love and mercy should be fitly -convey- 
ed to an unbelieving world. And since, as com- 
pared with that disclosure of God which is made 
to those who see Him face to face, the Bible is 
but.the Pictorial Primer of our faith, there was 
need also that its symbols and illustrations should 
be run into some Pbrsical mould prepared to 
contain so much of spiritual truth as we, in this 

eriod of childhood, might be able to receive. 

at were the Bible to man without its Eden 
and its Jerusalem ; its trace of life forfeited in 
the one, restored with perennial fruitfulness in 
the other? What were the incarnation, had not 
the human life of Christ been circumscribed 
within familiar and unchanging scenes ; Nazareth 
and Bethany, the loved and lovely lake, and the 
city where He was crucified ? What were the 
impressions of the atonement itself, had it been 
enacted in some spirit world, without the visible 
agony of the garden, and the cross lifted up 
on Calvary? And so in the land of Palestine, 
as would hardly be possible in any other land, 
there existed in its physical features and its every 
day life, materials fora pictorial alphabet of spir- 
itual truths ; the rock, the tower, the fountain, 
the stream, the mountain, the forest, the desert, 
the cave, the gulf, the sea, the shepherd, the 
watchman, the husbandman, the vine-dresser, the 
robber, and the beast of prey, whatever could 
farnish a similitude for a religious truth or duty, 
compressed into-a little territory, and then made 
permanent by the finger and providence of God. 
“The land where the incarnate Word dwelt with 
men, is, and must ever be, an integral part of the 
Divine revelation. Her testimony isessential to 
the chain of evidences, her aid invaluable in ex- 
position. The very hills and monntains, rocks, 
rivers, and fountains, are symbols and pledges of 
things far better than themselves. In a word, 
Palestine is one vast tablet whereupon God’s 
messages to men have been drawn and graven 
deep in living charaéters, by the gréat; Publisher 
of glad tidings, to be'seen and read of all to the 
end of time. The Land-and the Book—with 
reverence be it said—contain the Entire and 
All’ Perfect Text; and should be ‘stadied to- 
gether.”—Rev. W. Thompson, in “Land and 
Book.” 


A Moruer’s Love.—Children, look in those 
eyes, listen to. that dear voiee, notice the feeling 
of even a single touch that is bestowed upon you 
by that gentle hand !| Make mueh of it while 
yet you have that most precious of all good gifts 
—a loving mother. Read the unfathomable 
love of those eyes ; the kind anxiety of that tone 
and look; however slight your pain. In after 
life yeu. may have friends, fond, dear,’ kind 
friends, but never will you have again the inex- 
pressible love and gentleness lavished upon you, 
-which none but a mother bestows. Often do I 
sigh in my struggles with the hard, uncaring 
world, for the sweet, deep security I felt, when 
of an evening; nestlingto her bosom, I listened 
to some quiet tale, suitable ‘to my age,read in 
her tender and untiring voice. , Never can-I for- 
get-her sweet. glances castupon me when I ap- 
peared to sleep; never her kiss of peace at 
night ! Years have passed away since we laid 
her besid@ my: fatherincthesoldehurchyard ;, 
yet still her voice whispers from the grave, and 
her eye watches over me as T’visit spots long 
since hallowed to the-memory of my mother. 


A Conscientious Jury.—In the trial of the 
Rey. Mr. Harden in New Jersey for the»murder 
of lis wife; the jury; after they had’ retired to 
their room for consultation about the verdict, 
sent the constable for a Bible. The foreman 
then réad a chapter; and then ‘all kneeled down 
while one eres that @ ‘might ‘have the di 
tection and assistance of Heayen in the perform- 
2 of thelr Important duty. h pa then 
handed in his written verd was found 


to 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


For rapidity of improvement and thorough- 
ness of instruction, the public schools of the city 
of New York are believed to be without equals 
anywhere. The ‘children are edecated to a 
promptness of speech, and thought, and action ; 
to a system of habit and propriety of deport- 
ment which is simply wonderful to those who, 
for. years and years, have submitted to. the ex- 
travagant charges, the degrading shams, the 
skianings and the skimmings of nine-tenths of 
the private schoels, academies, and institutes 
with which our city abounds. The pretentious 
character of these latter establishments is so gen- 
erally conceded, that they are patronized by two 
classes mainly—both, however, rich ; those lately 
so, hoping to edge their daughters into “ good 
society,” and those who are ‘‘ too busy”: to give 
their attention to the best interests of their chil- 
dren, or have not the intelligence necessary to 
determine what those best interests are ; while 
the true “‘society,” the wealthy and reflecting, 
are compelled to adopt the system of private 
teachers. 

Excess of Studies—Confinement. 


A more systematie series. of machinations for 
the slaughter of our daughters under the guise of 
philanthropic efforts could not well be devised 
than that which prevails in the conducting of the 
public. schools for girls in this city. These 
eharges are sweeping, but they are literally and 
critically but too true. 

Mother, look at your joyous and perpetual- 
motion daughter of four, five, or six years old, 
Put her in a chair, and require her to sit still, or 
try to keep her in the room for half an hour ; 
nay, try it yourself, and you will find the former, 
at least to you, an impossible thing, and the lat- 
ter intolerable. But that same child is eonfined 
to the walls of a public school from nine in the 
moraing until three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
for four or five hours of that time sits on a hard 
bench ; and for a considerable portion of these 
they are required to sit still under penalty that 
if they move foot, or hand, or head, they shall be 
“kept in” after three o’clock, with the disgrace 
of the thing patent to every eye of hundreds of 
their schoolmates, It is truly pitiful to look at 
the countenances of the little creatures as they 
come out from the place of stocks and thumb- 
serews at three o’clock of a Spring or Summer 
afternoon. There is an expression of fatigue and 
sad exhaustion in most of them which almost ex- 
torts a curse upon all who aid and abet the mur- 
derous inhumanity. : 


Hunger—Over-eating. 


These children, not having eaten anything 
since about eight o’clock, except a “lunch” of 
candy, pound-cake, ginger-bread, or sandwich, 
which is always required to be eaten in a few 
minutes, and not unseldom while standing in a 
line, it may be readily supposed that they are 
very hungry by the time they get home, and are 
ready to sit down to dinner about four o’clock, 
when, almost famished and exceedingly weary, 
they very naturally swallow with rapidity and 
eat a great deal. But before the four o’clock 
dinner is scarce half-digested, the tea bell of six 
and a half or seven rings, and they sit down 
again to a fill of preserves, sweet-cake, tea-biseuit, 
and other delicacies, so that from four until bed- 
time they are more like gorged anaeondas than 
anything else. But what then? Do they go 
out to joyous play? Not abitofit. They have 
“lessons to get,” to which task the parents’ 
command is not necessary to drive them. Hither 
the fear of their teachers, or dread of disgrace in 
the presence of their companions, or a consuming 
ambition, goads them to their books, from which, 
if they are conscientious, they do not feel at lib- 
erty to rise, on an average, until eight, nine, or 
even ten o’clock, only to hurry up in the morn- 
ing to tramp the same tread-mill until breakfast, 
all anxious to get to school in time for fear 6f*a" 
“mark” against them. It requires no argu- 
ment to prove to any man, not an idiot, that any 
child must, under such a routine, wilt and wither 
like a flower without water. 


Iguorant Teachers. 


Teachers are commended for bringing the 
children on so rapidly. Parents are flattered at 
the progress of their little ones, and school com- 
mittees and superintendents are eharmed with 
the tokens of solid advancement made by ‘the 
youthful martyrs ; but they take no note of the 
sad face, of the dray-horse look, of the heavy 
tread, the flushed cheek, the preternaturally 
bright eye, the cold fingers, and the clammy 
feet ! Out upon such short-sighted intellects, 
such leaden dolts! If it is a question of educa- 
tion and disease, or of ignorance and glorious 
health for our daughters, we ourselves clutch at 
the union of health and ignorance with the greed- 
iness a famished tiger pounces on a fresh fat 
lamb. Ignorance with health may be useful, 
may be happy ; but a finished education with a 
fell disease eating out the life, can be neither, 
and must early go down to the grave a blighted 
bud, a priceless jewel shivered in the polishing. 
But health and high development need never be 
dissevered. Extend the time of girlhood ' of 
“going into society,” of “‘ busbanding,” from six- 
teen to twenty-six. Let one study be pursued at 
a time; one solid study and oné ornamental 
accomplishment, and when one is thoroughly 
mastered, take up a second and a third, giving, 
from the age of ten, three hours a-day to do- 
mestic activities, and superintendencies, and out- 
door exercises ; then, at twenty-five, a young man 
may marry a woman, nota lady—may marry a 
help-meet, not a puny, whining, simpering, skin- 
ny bag of bones ; may marry a counséllor, @ co- 
eperator, and an adviser, not a thriftless, 
lounging, dressy, helpless doll,—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 

SS 


Traininc.—Francis Quarles, an old- writer 
who lived in the days of Charles the First, says 
to parents : ‘‘ Be very vigilant over thy child in 
the April of his understanding, lest the frosts of 
May nip his blossoms. While he is a tender 
twig, straighten*him ; whilst he is @ new vessel, 
season him ; such as thou makest him, such 
commonly shalt thou find him. Let his first 
lesson be, obedience, and his second shalt be 
what thou wilt. Give him education in ; 
letters, to the utmost of thy ability and his ca- 
pacity. Season his youth with the love of his 
Creator, and make the fear of his God the be- 
ginning of his knowledge, If he have an active 
spirit, rather rectify than curb it ; but reckon 
idleness among his chiefest faults. As his judg- 
ment ripens, observe his inclination, and tender 
hima calling that-shall not crossit. Forced 
matriages and callings seldom’ prosper, Show 
him ‘both ‘the mow and the plow ; and prepare 
him as well for the danger of the'skirmish, as 
possess him with the honor of the prize.” 


NE 


Ow Ace Wirsour Retigion. — Alas!) for 
him who grows. old without growing wise; and 
to whom the-future world does not set open. her | 
gates, when he is excluded by the present. The 
Lord deals so graciously with us in the decline 
of life, that it is a shame to “ H a deaf ear to 
the lessons. which fle gives. The eye becomes 
dim, the-ear. dull, the. tongue falters, the feet 
totter, all the senses refuse to do their office, and 
from,every .sideresounds the call, “Set thine 
house in order, for the term of thy pilgrims 

mates of youth, the fellow- 


road before us, Old age: is’ like” dome” 
‘chamber, in which, disconnected 


pverance.: .The .soul’s 


as well as the Counci 





CHRISTIAN HOPE, 

The word hope, in modern theology 
more limited meaning, than in the writ 
Wace of oy fathers. When it'is said of an indi 

ual, “he has a hope ;”—the’ Xpression is 3 
derstood as equivadect ts “ bah era od 
a hew creature, an ex ental Ch: 
convert.” The peti John Howe seems . ate 
ge farther back for its commencement. He « 
cifies two things, 88 necessary to salvation : 1) 
thorough conversien, or the bringing of a person 
into a state of grace ; (2): continual persever- 
ance therein to theend.. And he adds, ‘‘ hope is 
necessary to conversion first, and then . to perse- 

conversion is. turni 

Ged in Christ,—it is with hope ; bimectehe 
act of a despairing soul; it cannot be ; it ig» no 
more possible for a despairing man than fér a 
despairing devil to repent and turn to God, and 
a close a Christ. In referenee to the éom- 
plexion of the mind and spirit, despair would as 
much keep a sinful man from turning to;God 
through Christ, as it doth an apostate devil,.”: 

That there is some basis for this view of the 
subject, is probably attested by every Christian’ 
experience, since no person could ever vigorous- 
ly strive for that which he totally despairs of ob- 
taining ; for as the same author says, ‘ there 
can be no aim without some hope ; total air 
throweth you off from everything of endeavor 
and everything of design, for heaven and eter- 
nity ; gives you up to perish, and delivers you 
up to eternal perdition.” This is unquestionable 
truth, but it does not silence all questioning ; 
for it. may be inquired, whether hope takes en- 
tirely new qualities and a new character after 
conversion, or whether it is a continuation and 
fuller development of one and the same hope. 
In regard to every successful issue, we know 
not that there would be any inconsistency in sup- 
posing what was regarded as a hope anterior to 
conversion, was really inspired by God, and im- 
planted simultaneously with conversion, while 
evidences of such conversion were not apparent 
to the subject of it till sometime after. It might 
have been the grain of mustardseed which» was 
still to grow till it became a tree—the leaven 
which was hid in the meal, and operated till the 
whole was leavened.— Christian Mirror. 

—$ $< 


THE GROUND OF SABBATH LEGISLATION. 


The principle that Christianity is recognized 
by the State as something which essentially be- 
longs to it, gives us, we think, the true and sim- 
ple basis upon which the laws relating to the 
observance of the Sabbath are to be enforced. 
The law throws its protection round the sucred- 
ness and quiet of the first day of the week, not 
because it recognizes it as a sacred day in itself 
considered, but for other reasons. It dees not 
punish the violation of the Sabbath, because 
that is an infraction of God’s law. No human 
tribunal has any cognizance of the duty which a 
man owes to his Creator, least of all does Amer- 
ican law claim any such jurisdiction, That is a 
matter which belongs to the inner soul, whose 
silence and secrecy can be approached by none 
except God. The law does not attempt to im- 
pose, as many falsely assert, when reasoning 
against Sunday ordinances, the views of obliga- 
tion to God of one class of mcn upon. another 
and a different class. Here, as in all other cases, 
the law is very practical ; it sets before it one 
end, and sets itself to secure it alone— The peace 
of the people. Christianity is a part of the 
common law, its sanctions give the law value, 
the people are a Christian people, and whatever 
tends to weaken or destroy the influence of 
Christianity, tends, in the same manner and de- 
gree, to destroy social peace. Now the sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath-day is considered, and has 
from the beginning of the country been consid- 
ered, essential to the integrity of religion. It is 
understood so far and so well, that argument is 
not greatly necessary to establish the point, that 
wherever this. day is disregarded and unobserv- 
ed, there religion has little power, and will, by 
and by, cease to exist. Christianity, without a 
Sabbath, is impossible. 

It is this view of the case which gives a 
character of so much importance to Sabbath 
violation. In destroying the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, the sanctity of religion is destroyed ; 
the welfare of the State, which is founded upon 
it, is assailed. 

We apprehend that this point is not under- 
stood, certainly it is not urged as it deserves to 
be, in the arguments on the legal aspects of the 
Sabbath question. The matter is viewed from a 
much lower position, and in a much narrower cir- 
cle. The point is taken—the peace of the com- 
munity—but the conception of the phrase is of 
the lowest kind, as if it referred to the actual 
disturbance created at the specific time, and by 
the alleged violation of the day. Hence wit- 
nesses are sworn to prove how much disturbance 
was created by the act in question. Now this 
may be a matter of importance, but it is not 
the thing at all which is chiefly to be regarded. 
The social peace hath a mueh wider significance 
than this, it even embraces the whole ‘order of 
the State, not in one place, or at one time, but 
in all places, and in all time. It is this peace of 
the people, the inheritance given them by the 
hard struggles of centuries, the sweet ‘fruit of 
trees planted with tears and blood, the dear- 
bought boon of ancestral valor, for which insti- 
tutions. were established, and for which laws 
exist, and which the people are bound. by every 
sacred obligation to hand down to comiing gen- 
erations ; it is this peace which is struck at 
when the Sabbath is trampled upon. The 
specific violations of the day are taken at once 
out of the little circle of consequences at the 
moment or in the particular locality, and have 
given them a wide and lasting bearing. The 
array. of witnesses proving or disproving the 
amount of actual noise, the questions whether 
this preacher’s voice was drowned, or that wor- 
shipper’s devotions were interrupted, become 
almost ridiculous in their littleness,; when com- 
pared with this greater question. _We can afford 
almest to forget them, at least to pass’ them by, 
while we address ourselves tothe simple inquiry 

Has the Sabbath been persistently violated / 
This once answered, the rest is plain. Is the 
Sabbath a part of the Christian religion? If 


has a 
of 


g00d | it is, then @ erime has been committed which 


the common law recognizes as such, and which 
it will punish as such ; Christianity has been as- 
saulted, acts have been committed, whose ten- 
dency is to bring it into neglect and contempt, 
and these the law will not permit.— Presbyterian 
Quarterly Review. 

—_—— 

— A correspondent of the Boston Recorder 
says: “Ithas occurred tome, as. one reflection 
upon late discussions of delinquencies Of installing 
Councils, that we ought to revive‘a custom which 
formerly existed at ordinations and installations, 
—that is, of calling upon the church, after they 
have heard ‘the examination of the candidate, tg 
vote their approval of. it, or their xeversal, or 
firmation of their call. I well~reeollect, 
some of their earliest ordinations which I 
in my younger days, this was done. 
church in calling a minister, insert in the 
the call the proviso, that the instalation 
place not till after the church shall have 
approval:of the public examination. And 
intimation may be inserted in the letters 
But if such a rule be adopted, the vote of the ehurch 
should be more than #matter-of form. The church, 
- should at once be by them- 
selves. for . on and deliberation, before 
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to tl ; appearance of the disease in-that herd : 
dix gins e, and would not be perceived 


mie ee ee 


e > 4 red, ile in the 

it beautiful. rose color ; ° 
oie tet baa over its usual 

;-that of 


the healthy animal, from five to 
being about forty-eight or fifty a 
that of the young animal being quicker 
es even as high i The 


y as sixty. i- 
rations are increased in activity. from five to ten 
pér ininute, the natural activity being about sev- 
enteem per minute. The noise made in breathing, 
as the ear is placed upon.the chest.or just behind 
thes | ow, becomes louder, ng Pr some- 
‘the crumpling of r. © Ifthe sides are 
the animal cater moth than usual,-and 
there appears, morning and. evening, a slight, 
dry congh, often short and painful.’ This is the 
first’stage of the malady, and would not attract 
a ion, sincé the animal may. still contiiue to 
eat, “drink, ruminate; labor, give milk, ¢tc., ap: 
parently as usual; In this stage it is curab 
under careful treatment. & ae : 
‘ [hen the-trouble rapidly increases. The ap- 
petite diminishes ; there is a disinclination to 
chew the cud, and it is done by jerks; the hair 
is dull and staring ; the temperature of the skin 
aiid external surfaces is very uueven ; the horns 
maybe cold and warm alternately, or the legs 
may very cold, and the horns or ‘other 
parésiof the body hot. If in pasture, the animal 
withdraws from thé rest of the*herd ; in four or 
five days after the disease is seated, the appetite 
céases entirely ; the breathing becomes quicker 
| peg labored, the respirations increasing te 
irty, forty, or even forty-five per minute ; the 
nostrils are somewhat dilated, discharging a 
ight, mucous substance ; the animal lows, and 
spree to suffer; in some cases it swells up. 
e- cow falls off in milk. In pressing, even 
Tightly, upon the back, just behind the withers, 
the animal shows great pain. ‘The breath grows 
warmer, and often foetid ; the danger rapidly in- 
efeases, of course. ‘The animal will often press 
her:muzzle very hard against the partition, as if 
for support, and breathe from the mouth, catch- 
her breath with difficulty, and soon dies. 
e progressive symptoms vary greatly, how- 
ever, in different animals ; but the cough is the 
key-note of the disease, and appears in all. 





THE WILD LANDS OF LONG ISLAND. 


Judge French, author of the valuable work on 
“Farm Drainage,” has recently published two’ 
interesting letters in the New England Farmer,’ 
respecting the value of these lands for agricul-| 
tural purposes. In company with a friend, he 
travelled quite extensively over the island, in an 
open carriage. His remarks apply particularly 
to large tracts of land situated on either side of 
the Long Island: Railroad, which divides them 
nearly in the centre. These lands are within’ 
two hours’ ride from New York by railroad: © 
-» -§or.—Thousands of acres of these lands are 
for sale, at prices from twenty to fifty dollars an 
acre. The soil would seem, in many places, to a 
casual observer, to be far more sandy than in 
fact it is, there being in it more or less of white 
water-worn pebbles, which, washed by the rain, 
show white on the surface. A slight examina- 
tion will show, however, that the soil is a sandy 
loam, with alluvium enough almost to entitle it 
to be called a clay loam. Taking up soil from 
six inches below the surface, I found that by 
working it a little in the hand, it had almost the 
consistency of soft putty; and rolling it into 
little balls, and drying it, it became quite hard, 
so that the balls might be rolled across the floor 
without crumbling. From some chemical tests 
Which I have applied to the soil, it seems to 
abound in potash, to have aluminum enough, but 
to be deficient enough in lime and phosphates. 
Bone, or superphosphate of lime, would be the 
- specific manure, if this impression prove correct. 

Again, in pastures and fields, it is a common 
practice, where there are no streams, to provide 
watering-places for cattle, by scooping out hol- 
lows three or four feet and there the rain- 
water will stand through the Summer, by merely 
treading and thus puddling the bottom, without 
the addition of clay or any other substance, on 

land perfectly drained by nature, and where 
«water will not be found by digging twenty feet, 
This isa common method of supplying stock with 
‘water in some parts of England ; but there the 
bottoms of these artificial are usually pud- 
died with clay. These’ lands have been often 
e@eseribed as barren sand, and I am therefore 
“particular in stating my reasons for a different 


Everywhere over the Island, so far-as I went 
—and:we drove forty miles in an open carriage 
poe day, on purpose to observe the agriculture 


Ye: grass two 
_ or. years, there was a thick, heavy sod, 
* with every indication of a good crop of timothy. 
» Not a‘mile from North Islip station, we observed 
- & peach- of several acres, as handsome 
and thrifty trees as I ever saw, some three or 
» four years old. The buds then (April 3) were 
wa , and several trees which I examined 
' were full of blossom buds. Strawberries 
, iad blackberries flourish finely wherever planted. 
L observed a few apples and pears, and 
some grapes, all of which looked well. 


Lag panel nsg area Taust be savy _— 
than Boston, inters being tempered e 
*'péa, and the extreme heat of Summer in fidand 

pas- 
the world, Long Island must be much 


from Summer drought by the heavy 


the sea-breezes deposit in the sul 
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f New Xork. ‘The climate is mild, the land is 


and must be productive. 
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this month (June), is to keep it clean of 


en 
eeds, and jthe spaces hetween ¢rops continually 
should be 


nd well stirred. Standing cr 
binned oak Pokal eo cléared ‘Ott, to pre- 
ing 


lvent weeds raining to seed. Frequent hoeing 


‘will materially lessen the liability of crops to 
isuffer from drouth, as the moisture contained. in 
can«then be rained upon and 
condensed by the colder particles of the soil be- 
low the surface. 


| Kidney, beans-may be, planted this month. 
| But ‘seeds now planted will give better crops 
‘than those planted earlier. Cabbage and celery 
‘intended for Summer use may be transplanted 
‘this month ; if. Lima or cranberry beans are, 
| sluggish in growth, top-dress them with guano: 
mixed with charcoal-dust.. Sow carrots ; plant’ 
cucumber-seeds, if not previously done ; and plant 


late sweet-corn, pumpkins, squashes, and Summer |! 


radishes ; keep onion-béeds Clean, an@-thin those 
intended-te'ripen spat out cabbage-plants in the 
path between onions ; clean J 


; ~ 8s ka a5 
and draw the earth up around t-potatoes. 
Look well toPigehsliiaees, and remove borers 


and péach*wofns from the bark of the tree, just 
below the surface of the ground. Fruit trees 
may be trimmed this month if necessary ; cut off 
all black knots from plam-trees'; avoid trimming 
cherries or shortening-in peach-trees at this sea- 
son,; remoye excess of fruits, or you will lose 
more in quality than you will gain in quantity. 
Cut off runners in strawberry beds as fast as the 
plants have done fruiting, and thus enable them 
to gain strength. If gooseberries show mildew, 
soak cut hay (salt hay, if you have it) in strong 
bring} abd | place it on ‘the ground around. the 
main stem, and extending outward as far as the 
foliagé ; sprinkle’ over this charcoal dust.— 
Working Farmer. 
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THE, “GREAT | EASTERN” COMPARED WITH 
NOAH’S ARK. 

As the Great Eastern is now on her way to this 
country, and probably before our néxt issue will 
be safely anchored in the harbor of New Yerk, our 
readers will be interested in some details respect- 
ing this extraordinary vessel. Last Fall, when we 
were expecting the appearance of this sea monster, 
the Courier and Enquirer made an elaborate com- 
parison ‘of the Great Eastern with Noah's Ark, 
which may have fresh interest at the present time : 

“A day er two since we presented the relative 
proportions of the two greatest vessels ever con- 
structed—Noah’s Ark and Scott Russell’s Great 
Eastern—from which it appeared the Great East 
ern is 133 feet longer than was the Ark, and 3 feet 
deepér, but not'so broad within 8 feet. As an il- 
lustration of the. change, in, ideas of navigation 
which the building of the Great Eastern is calcu- 
lated to produce, we will quote the following para- 
graph from an. elaborate article issued thirteen 
years. since, in the Church of England Quareerly, on 
the Deluge, and ‘republished in Littell’s Living 
Age: 

Now, as it is clearly impossible that a vessel of 
cathe Sohne breadth of a Ark:could be -other- 
wise : & ing vessel, :designed.. entirely for 
perfectly still waters, we have supposed it ute 

at-bottomed and straight-sided ; both as making 
it more buoyant and as giving to it the greatest 
capacity. It was devoid of all sailing properties ; 
had neither rigging nor rudder; its build was 
simply thatcof a huge float, to all ‘outward appear- 
ance wholly at the mercy of the winds and the 
waves, liable'to be drifted or driven about accord- 
ing as currents or winds for the time prevailed ; 
but, as we shall show, the Ark could not for a mo- 
ment have been subjected to the influence of either 
winds or tides. 

The extraordinary length of the Ark proves, at 
once, the miraculous power that was, at every mo- 
ment, in exercise for its preservation, since no ves- 
sel of the Ark’s proportions could naturally live in 
disturbed waters; the very first wave that rose 
would inevitably break its back and rend it asun- 
der ; nor with all our experience in ship-building 
would it be possible to construct a vessel of the 
Ark’s proportions and to navigate it from Dover to 
Calias in rough weather—the least swell of the 
ocean, by raising one endand depressing the other 
would break it in the middle and cause it to foun- 
der, nor could any possible contrivance or ingenu- 
ity of construction prevent this consequence. And 
if the very peculiar construction of the Ark had 
not made such a conclusion irresistible, the pur- 
pose for which it was built would have proved 
that such was, the fact, for had. the Ark pitched in 
the least from the’swell of the: waves, or rolled at 
all from side to side under the influence of the 
wind, which from its great length and little width 
it must most distressin have done, the whole 
world of animals therein contained, could not have 
kept their footing; of very necessity, therefore, a 
dead calm must haye prevailed around the Ark 
during the whole of the,one hundred and fifty days 
that it was floating on the waters. 


Here, we see, itis’ said that a vessel as long as 
the Ark could not -possiblylive except in a dead 
calm—that the least. agitation would break its 
back—and that a continuous miracle was necessary 
to avert such a catastrophe. Yet here is the 





longer, about to navigate not “from Dover to 
Calais,” but from England ito America, and after- 
wards to go half round the world, making sport of 
‘all ‘the winds and waves. It is said, too, that the 
“ great length and little width” of the Ark would 
have caused such a pitching and rolling that the 
animals inside could not have kept their footing. 
Yet here is a ship a great deal longer and material- 
ly narrower, that will, if what they promise, of. it 
is true, maintain a condition of almost perfect 
equilibrium and repose even in the roughest 
weather. 

The late Dr. Scorsby conclusively established by 
a series of experiments on the waves of the Atlan- 
tic, that a vessel of some 600 feet in length, could 
never fall into the trough of the sea, as one wave 
would counteract the effect of another. Thus in- 
stead.of a miracle to save the Ark’s back, it would 
have taken a miracle to have broken its back, con- 
structed as it was. The English Churchman is not 


of the first man‘ ‘who’ has been superserviceable in 


we 


clearing up Scripture difficulties which had no ex- 
istence but in-his. own imagination. The sacred 
ecord needs no eking out by human ingenuity ; it 


_ The Gospel in India—tn a letter, which appears 
the May number of the Home and Foreign Re- 
d of Scotland, Dr. Duff says:—“There never 
than now i aacctethy 
‘competition with which there is to con- 
edifice; through all the varied: eae 
, thr allt be of edu-. 

hs of, y taught, 


| of knowledge. That 
miident than over, oud alt ane 


drained-and early, is very easily cultivated, | 


ipal business in the. kitchen-gar-_ 


History of the Irish Revival.—The Rev. Professor 


sive revival in Ireland. The work is to be tho- 


postyatent : 


‘1 who have been careful observers of the movement 


in its rise and progress. 
The Pope Prohibits the Reading of the Bible—A 
correspondent of the Montreal Missionary Herald, 
bates: .THEATS VAMAIAA Ys OM 
That recently having been appealed to by some 
raftsmen whether a French Bible which had been 
bought that day was not bad, and disapproved of 
by the Church, he replied that it was the Roman 
Catholic version: 


gtepaye e, hayi approval 
of the clergy, and it ough to be me Pee good 
y the Roman Catholies, and that the bishop him- 





o call on the bishop, which he consented to do. 

, As the bishop was engaged, the matter was re- 
ferred fo'His secretary, who, when asked whether 
‘the Bible was a good one,replied that it was; but 
‘that instructions had been réceived by the bishop 
from the Pope since March last, forbidding the 
reading ofany | yersion in |French without ‘notes, 
‘and that even the copies of the Bible in the bishop's 
jown library had. béen’ bariished to'a room called 
“hell,” where all heretical books were kept. 

He stated that Roman Catholics speaking English 
were allowed the Douay Bible to defend themselves 
from Protestants, by whom they were surrounded ; 
‘and when asked why the same privilege was not 
given to the French Canadians, replied it was so 
forbidden by the Church, and that he could not en- 
‘ter into any discussion. 


Missions in Turkey.—The Methodist missionaries 
jin Bulgaria report a refusal of several Bulgarian 
villages to pay the accustomed tithes of their crops 
ito their Archbishop, and that they are sustained in 
this by, the Turkish authorities, The civil governor 
of Shumla is a reader’ of the Bible.” ‘The migsion- 
aries have had applications for the Bible from a 
‘considerable nuniber of Turks ;:and there:is mach! 
‘discussion in Mohammedan circles about, the Scrip, 
|tures and Christianity. ve 

-) I the Hastern part of the, Armenian: field, .on 
‘both sides of the Euphrates, the progress is steady, 
sand in some places rapid. Mr. Richardson \says, 
writing from Arabkir : “ When we contemplate our 
field, white to the,harvest, everything seems to en- 
courage our faith and stimulate to effort. Neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings have been held in every part 
of ae, A°noonday ‘prayer-meeting is main- 
tained.” 7 . ots a 

In the Southern field, Mr. Schneider reports a 
surprising réadimess among the Mohammedans of 
Killis to attend on Protestant religious services 
and avow favorable! sentiments ; also an ‘advance 
among the Armenians which, is full of ,promise. 
Mr. Dodd, of Smyrna; writes 6f a “revival scene ” 
in which he participated on a visit to Kessab, near 
Antioch. At the dedication of the substantial, 
though rude, new stone church, one thousand per- 
sons, by actual count, were present : there were 900 
at the communion in the afternoon, and 700 at the 
monthly concert in the evening. It was a time of 
deep solemnity. Twenty-three were admitted to 
the communion of the Church. 


Religious Progress in Persia—The latest intelli- 
gence confirms the account of an unwonted. moye- 
ment among the Mohammedans. Some Mussalman 
children attend the village schools with the Nesto- 
rians, and learn the Scriptures. ,Many persons, 
secretly or openly, read the New Testament. ‘The 
claims of theGospel are discussed in the house of one 
of the chief Moollahs, reputed the most holy man in 
the city. One Mohammedan is a regular attendant 
on the preaching of the Missionaries, and professes 
to have embraced Christ. The death-penalty for 
apostacy from Mohammedanism;' still exists. in 
Persia. 


A New Arctie Expedition sailed from New London, 
Conn., May 29th, om board of the bark —— 
Henry. The expedition consisted only of Mr. B. F. 
Hall, of Cincinnati, and his Esquimaux guide, Cud- 
la-ja-ah. Mr. Hall, who lately resided in Cincinnati, 
designs to leave the vessel in which he sailed at 
Sussex Isldnd,taking with ‘him: a large boat, which 
has been constructed expressly for him, and with 
which he designs to make explorations in the re- 
gion lying between Cape Willoughby and the en- 
trance to and Hecla Strait. A crew of five 
Esquimaux, which he will sélect at Sussex Island, 
will assist him in his researches. Mr. Hall hopes 
to obtain further traces of the party which went 
with Sir John Franklin. 


Immense Tartar Exodus—A Paris correspondent 
of the London Globe says: “A ‘most important an- 
nouncement reaches us from Moscow (dated 4th 
May), referring to a movement of a whole people, 
unheard of since the hordes of Goths and Vandals 
made-an exodus. , A body of 300,000 Tartars; prin- 
cipally from the Crimea, abandon en masse the Rus- 
sian territory, and seek to emigrate into European 

urkey; being Mahommedans they had hoped, at 
the fall of Sebastopol, that the Sultan was to reign 
over the Chersonesus, or that the ascendancy of 
Islaam was somehow to follow. They have now 
made up their minds to go to Mohammed, as Mo- 
hammed won’t goto them; they have omitted to 
sow corn or make any arrangement for this year, 
and all these nomadic tribes are now striking their 
tents for the road,if there be one. Russia lets 
them go. It will create famous confusion on the 
lower Danube.” 


Austria and Hungary—tThe < following extract 
from a correspondent at Vienna, bearing date May 
14th, will throw some light on the position of these 
two countries: I was informed this morning that 
the Hungarian question is about to enter into a new 

hase. While General von Benedek was at Pesth 
he had very many interviews with persons of differ- 
ent ranks and classes; and when he returned to 
this city it was with the conviction that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make concessions to the Hun- 
garian nation. The Commanding-General in Hun- 

ary has been present at almost all the Cabinet 
Councils that have been held during the last week ; 
arid he is’said'to have expressed his opinions with 
true military frankness. If the information given 
me on the subject be correct, he told the Ministers 
that the present system, could. only, be maintained 
by force of arms. He also remarked that there 
was no time to be lost if they were desirous to.come 
to an understanding with the Hungarians, as it was 
impossible to say what the morrow might bring 
forth. General von Benedek is said to have been 
equally plain-spoken with the Emperor. He ex+ 
pressed a hope that liberal concessions would sat- 
isfy the Hungarians, but did not attempt to conceal 
from his Majesty that there was an extremely hos- 
tile feeling towards the Government in Hungary. 
He declared that if his Sovereign should be re- 
solved'to,uphold the present'system, it-would be 
necessary to have recourse to stringent measures 
without delay ; but he added that a violent collis- 
ion between the troops and the people would ren- 
dera reconciliation between Hungary and Austria 
impossible, 

A Great Ant quarian Discovery.—_M., Cliévolson, as 
German savant, after many years’ study among 
Arabic manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, has 
proved to the satisfaction of the greatest scholar, 
of the present day—as Ewald, Renan, Mevers 
Bunsen, &c.—that in the early part of}the tenth 
century, actual remains of early Babylonish liter- 
ature existed among secluded tribes of Chaldeans, 
near the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates ; that an 
Arab of Babylonian descent, known to us historical- 
ly from authentic sources, devoted himself to the 
preservation of this precious literature by translat- 
ing it into Arabic, from patriotic motives, and that 
these translations still exist, and are,-in the main, 
a faithful representation of Babylonian or (as they 
are called-in the books themselves) Nabatean orig- 
inalg, transmitted from a period of unknown anti- 
quity; long previous to the era of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when Babylon was in its earliest glory, the chief 
city of the earth, ‘ind the resort é ail the known 
nations of the world. The treatises exhumed by 
M. Chevolson are three—on Nabatean Agriculture, 
written by the Kuthami, a Chaldean residin 
Babylon and (occupying about 1,000 pages of 
MS.) “The k of Poisons,” by a physician 
named Jarluka ; and fragments froma conk entitled 
“The Book of the Mysteries of the Sun and Moon,” 
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d, is to become the historian of the recent exten- | | 


elf could not say otherwise. It was then proposed || 
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i Bt. George's in-the-BastThe disturbarices are now 
—e terminate. ‘The Bishop of London has is-: 
oe Oe the choristers from oc-, 
Upying seats within the communion rails, and al- 
0 prohiiting certain oer practices in the moe 
oe, monition — oo on Sunday - by ‘the® 
hwardén; and" the ‘services ‘passed off in 
comparatively orderly manner. Boers : 


| “The Library of Alexander von Humboldt has been 
pemeiely sold to Messrs. A. Asher & Co., the. well- 
wn booksellers of Berlin, It contains’ about 
10,000 volumes, and many of the presentation co- 
ies of books are of the most valuable and expen- 
ive description. The sale; piecemeal, of the col: 


year. 


Coronation of the King of Sweden—A letter from 
Stockholm, ef the 3d of May, says: “The corona- 
tien of the king took place to-day, with great pomp. 
At ten o'clock the royal cortége left the palace un- 
der a salute of artillery. The procession was head- 
ed by pages and heralds on horseback, followed by 
the Swedish and Norwegian dignitaries of the court,, 
the deputation of the Storthing, the members of 
the Swedish Diet, and the Council of State. Next 
came the Marshal of the kingdom, followed by high 

functionaries carrying the royal mantel and other 

insignia of the crown. His Majesty followed im- 
mediately after on horseback, and wearing the man- 
tle and coronet to which he was entitled as a prince 

of the blood. By his Majesty's side was the Min- 

ister of State for Norway,and behind were, his 

aides-de-camp, and a number of the officers of his 

household. Next came Prince Oscar, and Prince 

Augustus, the king’s brothers, ‘followed ‘by ‘the 

officers of their respective households, and by a 

number of Kights of. the Seraphim and-.other 

orders, deputations from the army and the fleet, 

civil functionaries, private.citizens,.etc.. The third 

part of the. cortége.was.formed.by. the court 

of the queen. Her Majesty was in a state carriage, 

drawn ‘by eight horses ; the Duchess Oscar and the 

‘Princes Eugenie followed in other carriages.’ At 

the entrance of the church, the king was received* 
by the Archbishop of Upsal, assisted by all the 

/bishops in full pontifical costume. Thé Archbishop 

addressed to the king the words, “ Beatus tlle qui 

ivenit in nomine Domini !” After the sacred hymns 
‘and prayer, the Archbishop delivered’a short ap- 
\propriate address. The king afterwards advanced 

towards the altar, deposited his mantle and coronet 

\of prince, and put on the royal crows and mantle, 

and then, placing himself‘ on his knees, with his 

hand on the New Testament, repeated after the 

Minister of Justice the coronation oath:. The Arch- 
bishop then proceeded’ to the unction, and after: 
wards, assisted by the Minister of Justice, placed 

the ‘crown on his Majesty’s head, and handed to 

him the different insignia of royalty, globe, scepter, 
etc. The herald then, advancing to the side of the 
king, cried out, in a loud ‘voice, “Charles XV. is 
crowned king of the countries of Sweden and of 
the Goths, and of the other provinces under his 
tule. It is he and no other.” A'salute of can- 
hon announced this part of the proceeding to the 
public. The same ceremony was repeated for the 
queen. The princes and ministers then advanced 
towards the throne to take the oath of fidelity, and 
after the final hymn the procession was again form- 
ed, and returned to the palace in the same order as 
it came from it. 


Advertisements. 


66,000 COPIES. 


The Sabbath Hymn Book, 
The Sabbath Tune Book. 
The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book. 


By Epwarps A. Park, D.D.; Austin Puutps, 
D.D.; and Lowre.tt Mason, Dr. of Music. 


No better evidence of the appreciation of these boolas by the 
Christian public can be presented, than the fact, that though so 
recently pleted, the publishers have already had occasion to 
print more than sizty-siw thousand copies of them. The books are 
furnished in various-sized type and styles of binding, thus ting 











|Fronch’s Conical Washing Machine, 


lection will be made toward the end of the present] ! 


French's Conical Washihg Muchitis. 
PRICE ONLY $10,281.09 
“N. B-PRICE* ONLY "$10. . 


| et , - qesre . 
= z d Vi t 1 ; i 

PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLARS. *' 

809 BAS) OG Mm oiivy j ; 

One woman, with, this simple, compact, durable, ible, effi: 
cient, aiid Pred vb 7 taactins, [and perfectly Ao the 
Ww of ap ord before: reakfast.. 
| Th hts ay tts fea that li wath alf kinds of clothes per- | 
feotly without. injury It has been tested in the laundry of French’s 
Hotel, and elsewhere, with’all other washing machines making 
any is) to novelty, and has in every ‘instance ' performed 
its work in less than half the .time requ by any other, and 
tuch more thoroughly and satisfactorily. - i ( 

It will wash a single handkerchief, collar, lace sleeve, six Shirts, 
or all of these articles together, without the necessity of soaking 
or boiling. VOR i I 

These results are produced by the constant reaction of the suds 
and not by friction of rubbing surfaces. It is admirably adapted 
for introduction inte houses with stationary tubs, as it may be 

losed and ected with the waste and water pipes, and will 
make an important feature in houses ‘‘ with all the niodern im, 
provements.” ; ; 

In Families, Laundries, Hotels, Board , Hospitals; Asy- 
lams, Bearding-schools, on ships and steamers, and in the Army, 
it will be found unequalled and indispensable. ‘ 

This machine may be seen in ration at .the laundry of 
French’s Hotel, and at the depot, No. 419 Broadway, corner of 
Canal street. 


Price Only Ten Dollars. 


Entire satisfaction given or the money returned. 

N: B.—The undersigned Proprietors are now prepured to organ- 
ize agencies for the sale af these machines in all parts’of the coun- 
try, and to supply orders ‘wo. any extent. Agents wanted in all 
parts of the United States. 

Send for a circular. P. & R. Freich, 


Agents wanted in all parts ofthe United States, 


' 
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A New Amusement for Boys. 


THE BOY’S PUMP BOOK—showing how to make sey- 
6ral kinds of miniature Pumps and a Fire Engine. 
Six Cuts, cloth Price, 25 cts. 


“ Tagenious boys will thank the author for his simple directions 
for pump-making.’’—Presbyterian, 


Published by 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 


' Sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of 26 cents in’ postage- 
For the INSTANT RELIEF 


ptamps. 
. f and 
PERMANENT CURE 


Asthma.’ sees s'tye 0 


FENDT’S 
BRONCHIAL CIGARETTES, 


Made by C, B. SEYMOUR & CO., 107 Nassau street, N.Y. Price, 
$1 per box ; sent free by post, ' 
FOR, SALE, AT ALL DRUGGISTIS. 


FINKLE & LYONS. 
Sewing-Machines, 


No. 538 Broadway, New York. 





REPORT ON SEWING-MACHINES. 

Being an Extract from the Report of the Committee on Exhibitions 
of the 26th ‘Exhibition of American Manufactures; held in the 
City ,of Philadelphia, in the month of October, 1858, by the 
Franklin Institute ef the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts. 

The Committee deem it advisable to 

exhibited into classes, and to id 

lass. 


divide the various Machines 
each separately, 
more or less merit in its adaptation to 


as each 
peculiar 





kinds of work. 
The most natural division should be based upon the stitch pro- 
duced, no matter in what manner it is made ; allowing this te be 


correct— 

First Class—Is the Leck-Stitch, as is made, by the Wheeler. & 
Wilson’s, Ladd, Webster & Co.’s, Sloat’s, Finkle’s, and other Shut- 
tle Machines, which is made by two threads, one ‘carried through 
the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a, loop in the 
first thread by a shuttle or some.equivalent device. The appear 
ance of the stitch by these Machines is the same on both sides. 

The Second Class produces what is called a Grover & Baker, er 
‘* Double-Thread Loop-Stitch,”’ which is) made by a loop of the 
upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread passed through it, and thus, continuing, 
the upper and lower threads interlooping’one another. 

The Third Class is the single-thread Machine, which produces a 
chain or loop-stitch on ene gipe of the fabric, and is usually called 
the “‘ Chain-Stitch.” 

Under the first-named class. we find on exhibition : 

No. 109. Made by M: Finkle, deposited by Joseph P. Martin, 
Philadelphia. 

No.142. Made by George B. Sloat & Co., deposited’ by H. G. 
Suplee , Philadelphia. 

No. 565. Made by Ladd, Webster & Co. , Philadelphia. 

No. 1,154. Made by Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing Co., de- 
posited by Henry Coy, Philadelphia. 

No. 109. Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has much 
to recommend it. The)shuttle is carried in a cradleyas the inyen- 
tor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle-race. The feed is the 
“ wheel feed,” operated a toggling pawl, certain in its operation, 
and simple in adjustment ; tension is from a rod, around which the 
thread is twisted, each turn inoreasing the tension ; a peculiarit 
is claimed in the operating cam. The grooye in this cam, whic 
gives motion to the needle-bar, is so arranged that the needle-bar 
is at no time actually at rest, but its speed, as it approaches the 
top or bottom of its stroke, is gradually increased. or diminished. 
The Machine works with a short needle, and thé loop ‘thrown off 
for the shuttle to pass through is very small ; the slack of the 
thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever operated by the needle-bar, 
and seems to work with great precision. In the work done by 





the wants of those: who must consult economy, as well as of those 
who désire latge’ type aud elegant externals. A very convenient | 
edition of the Hymn Book, in type as large and clear as that of or- 
dipary 18mo hymn books, is furnished at refail at Sie 
cents. A very neat and convenient edition of the Hymn and Tune 
Book, with type larger than that of many other higher-priced 
hymn and tune books, is supplied at retail at eighty cents. Twenty 
per cent. discount from these prices is made at wholesale. 
Pamphlets centaining a full description of the books, with lists 
of styles and prices of various editions, together witha mass of 
testimonials from very many eminent sources, will be sent gratu- 
itously, postpaid, to any one desiring to receive them. The pub- 
lishers will also take pleasure in referring any who desire to learn 
what is the practical working of the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book 
in congregational singing, to many important congregations where 
it is used. Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


this Machine for the ‘inspection of the Committee, the operator 
stitched from fine gauze to thick cloth and leather, without any 
feed, 


the * or tension. is. geared to 

run ata high speed, being tour stitches to each revolution of the 
treadle-crank—it runs very lightly, with but little noise. 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 

HH hanical and adaptation to great 

e preference in order of 





o arrang . 
range of workmanship, the Committee giv 
merit : 

First.—No. 109, the Finkle & Lyon Machine. 

Second.—No. 1,154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 

Third.—No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co,’s Machine. 

Foarth.—No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co.’s Machine. 

JOHN E. ADDICKS, Chairman. 


Finkle & Lyon’s Machines also took the highest medal at the 
Fair of the American Institute, with the highest premium for fine 
Sewing-Machine work. 

They also took the highest premium at the New Jersey State 
Fair ; at the Mechanics’s Fair, Utica, New York ; and’ at various 
other exhibitious. But we do not attach much importance te such 
things, and have not space to extract further. 

Aap All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refunded. 

AGENTS WANTED. H. Huaains, Agent, St. Louis, Mobile ; E.’ 





MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 
RICHEST DIADEM 


Worn by Kings or Emperors. 
What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair! 


Because it is the ornament God Himself y for all our 
race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever so brightly in 
glowing cheek, the eye be ever so sparkling, the teeth he those of 
pearls, if the head is. bereft of its covering, or the hair be snarled 
and shriveled, harsh and dry, or worse still, if spritkled with 
gray’, nature will lose: more than half-her charms. - Prof. Wood’s 
Hair Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will restore 
and permanently secure to all. such an ornament. Read the fol 
lowing, and judge, The writer of the first is‘the celebrated Pianist, 

halberg : 


7 
New Yor«, April 19, 1858. 

Dr. Woop.—Dear Sir: Permit me. to express to you the obliga 
tions I am under for the entire restoration of my hair to its origi- 
nal color ; about the time of my arrival in the United States, it was 
rapidly becoming gray, but upon, the application of your ‘‘ Hair 
Restorative,” it soon recove its original hue. I consider your 
Restorative asa very wonderful invention, quite ious as well 
as agreeable. Iam, dear sir, yourstruly, 


8. THALBERG. 
“ Drych c’r Gwyliedydct.” 

Welsh aevenpaper office, 13 Nassau st., April 12, 1858. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop :—Dear Sir: Some month o; six weeks ago I 
received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, and gave it to my 
wife, who concluded to try it*on her hair, little thinking at the 
time that it would restore the A ited hair to its nal color, but, 
to her as well as my surprise, rafew weeks’ trial, it has per- 
formed that wonderful effect by turning all the gray hairs toa 
dark brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. Istrongly recommend the above Restorative to all persons 

in want-of a change in their hair. 


CHARLES CARDEW. 

New York, July 25, 1867. 
Pror. 0. J. Woop :—With confidence do I recomniend your Hair 
Restorative, as being the most. efficacious article 1 ever saw. 
Since using your Hair Restorative, my hair and whiskers, which 
were almost white, have gradualty grown dark; and I now feel 
confident that a few more applications will restore them to their 
natural color. It also bas relieved me of all dandruff and un- 

pleasant itching, so common among persons who Pater freely, 


Pror. Woop :—About two years ago my hair commenced fallin 
off and turning gray; 1 was fast becoming bald, and had tried 
many remedies to no effect. I commenced using your Restor- 
ative in January last. A few applications fastened my hair 
firmly: It began to fill up, grow out, and turned back ‘to its 
former color (black). At this time tt is fully restored to its 
original color, health, and appearance, and I ne gers | recommend 
its use to all. . ». HOES. 

Chicago, Tll., May 6, 1857. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
dium, and small; the smal! holds half-a-pint, and ret, ils for one 
dollar per bottle ; the medium holds at least twenty per cent. 
more in proportion than the small, retails for two dollars per bot- 
tle ; the holds a quart, forty per cent. more in proportion, 
and retails for $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 444 Broadway, New York, and 
114 Market street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sold by all good Druggisis and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 

W. BAKER & Co.’s American, Frencn, Homaorataio, anp VANtL- 
La Prewium Goce.aTe, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Coeoa Paste, Cocoa 
Sucks, SoLosiz Hom@oratuic anp Dirret¢ Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND 
Craceep Cocoa, Celebrated as nutritive, 

salutary and delicious beverages, 
for more than three-fourths of a century, are manufactared from 
vocoa of the finest. quality > and .warranted superior’to any other 
in the United States. As nourishment 
in health, and ar substitutes for 
peptic cases, they are invaluable, 
and are recommended by the most eminent icians. 

For by their Agents, D. . Murra » New York; Wm. 8, 

Philadelphia ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; , Duilley 
; and by Grocers: 


WALTER BAKER & 0o., 





¥. Cc. KEMPTON, 

“ists Manufacturer of. 

Fine Shirts to Order, from Measure, 

ar CUaG  §ncceaser to ae 
JOHN M. DAVIES'&'00.;° 
206 William street, corner of John, 
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, Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Philadelphia. 





NEW YORK STATE FAIR. Albany. 


KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. Louisville. 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR. Baltimore. 


ns 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY FAIR. . Pittsburgh, 


en 


BOURBON COUNTY FAIR. Paris, Ky. 
LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO,, 
No. 600 Broadway, 
New York. 


FISK METALLIC BURIAL CASES, 
ROSEWOOD FINISH; OCTAGON SHAPE: Also, FULL GLASS 
TOP, OVAL SHAPE, ROSEWOOD FINISH—ALWAYS: AIR-TIGHT IF 
PERLY CEM . PRICES CORRESPOND WITH FIRST-CLASS 
‘omen Carriages, Shrouds, Scarfs, Gl and everything 
Hearses, s, Gloves, ev re- | 
wisite for funerals. Interméats procured fh any Cemetery or 
urial Ground. UNDERTAKERS SUPPLIED, 
_ HUYLER & CO. 
Furnishing Undertakers , 536 Broadway, near Spring street. 


IANOS, MEBLODFOR ST ALYXANDERE 
ORGANS, and all kinds of AL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET” 
MUSIC, music BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest ible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bargains 
from"$25 to $160. and Melodeons to rent, and rent allowed 
if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 333 Broadway. 


BLOOD FOOD. 


Healthy human Blood upon being 
ANAT VY ZED 

always presenta us. with. the same essential elements and gives of 
course the. True. Standard. Analyze the Biood of a person 
suffering from Consumption, Liver Complaint, psia, oe 
&c., and we find in every im ther 
globules of Blood. purely these deficiencies, and you are made 
| well, The Biood is founded upon this Theory—hence its 
astonishing success. There are 


FIVE PREPARATIONS 


ad to the deficiencies of the Blood, in different diseases, For 
— hs, Colds, Bronchitis, or any affection whatever of 
Lungs induc 
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CHICKERING:& SONs, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

GRAND, SQUARE/"AND: UPRIGHT. 2 
~ PIANOFORTES,. 
Vatehooms, 694 Broadway, New, York. 
Sh. TO SUIT ANY STYLE OF FURNITURE. er 
en seta TEIRTY-RGHT roms i 
tition, for i ; 
pray ae by them at the different oy . pp oeontey. 5 
Also; for sale} at wholesale and retail, 
} | ‘MASON & HAMZEIN's | 
_ Melodeons, Harmoniums 
ORGAN MELODEONS AND ONGAN HARMONIUMS 
For Parlors; Churches, Vestries, and \ Lodges. | i 
a 





Messrs. C. & SONS: have 


MEDALS, Over all com 


¥ 
i 


i 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 10 RENT. 
enti! ‘ J 
| Warerooms in Boston; 246 Washington street ; Warerooms im } 
Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut street. 


REMOVAL. 
The Eliptic Bed Spring Company 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 378'BROADWAY TO 


154 Chatham’ street. 
Save Your Carpets, 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKBEPERS. 

As the time is approaching for layihg down Carpets, don’t forget « 
i HBARRINGTION’S 
Celebrated Patent Carpet Lining, 


for sale at any of the principal Carpet Stores. 
| Send for'a Circular. 
i NEW YORK CARPET. LINING COMPANY.. 
Office No. 11 Dey street. Salesroom ‘440-Pearl street. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 


. 'N ELEGANT “PERSONAL ‘ 
REQUISITE, 


—_—. 
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There is nothing that adds to the appear! 
aace of ladies, gentlemen or childrenso much, 
asa fine head of hair. There is no prepara- 
tion for young or ‘eld that will compare with; 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s Hair Dressing 
Or ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Price, in large bottles,37 cents. F 
Approved by Chemists, Physicians, and Clergymen, and acknowl 
edged by all to be superior to any other preparation for dressing, 
preserving, and beautifying the Hair. 2 
It renders it (however dry), soft, silky, and glossy, and is a sare 
preventive of SOURF and DANDRUFF. f . 
REV, JAS. HOYT, Pastor Presbyterian church, Orange, N.° J., 
says: “Ihave used Mrs. §. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Dr . 
with very great benefit in my family. Its cleansing and hi 
properties, removing dandruff, and giving to the hair a natural 
cand healthy tone and softness, surpass those of any preparation 
known to me.”” 
How elegant is a splendid Head of Hair! You can have tt by 
using the above. 


If your hair is grey or thin, use 
Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


World’s Hair. Restorer. 


I? 18 NOT’'A'* DYE. 
Price, in large bottles, $1 50. 

The only reliable preparation for restoring Grey Hair to ite orig2 
inal youthful appearance, without injary to the scalp, and will not 
stain or soil. 

Grey -haired, bald, or persons with diseases of hair or scalp 
read the following, and give the articles a trial : : 
Rey. J. WEST, No. 6 Washington place, Brooklyn, says: “Iam 
happy to bear testimony to the value and efficacy of this prepat 
ration of Mrs. Allen’s, in|the most liberal sense, and also thank. 


fully acknowledge the use of it in curing my baldness.and gray- 
ness,”’ 


REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, New York city, Ast. Treas. Bible Union. 

REV. WM. CUTTER, New York city. 

REV. J. McKEE, New York city. 
REV. E. , New York city. 
REV. D. T.. WOOD, Middletown, N. Y. 

REV. A. FRINK, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
|). BEV. JAMES, Mor ; Esopus, N. ¥. 
&@ap All the above, and many others recommend it. 
Depot, 355 Broome street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY. ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
@N THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PEAK and. CHERRY CREEK. 





Town situated on the Missouri River, diractly West ef 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this points hand due 
East a distance of four miles; and making the turn at St. Joseph, 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and. has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site en the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Beila- 
mont is connected with the latter eity by the best steam ferry om 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad is coms 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New ¥ 
= A Bellemont can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, all the Sor 

iy \. j 
This town must necessarily become the distributing point for a 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Goll! Regions. 
Al h it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are hay bee f 
erected and filled with' goods, and the merchants are doing a - 
ing business. Building materials of the best. qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water, Parties vn emp Fyn or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. cab now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are.ephancing in yalue ev: 
The Town Company are actively engaged in yon bee 
and one of the best stone levees:on the le length 


the Missouri river. : . , 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. 4 


information 
of tote, will be 
wise, to 


g the above point, or for the purchase 
given, on application, by letter or other- 


No. 40 Murray street, New York. 
SANFORD’S 


LIVER INVIGORATOR 


NEVER! DEBILITATES, J 

‘PTAs uncdedentixely f: G , 
I LF aor Batal iest fact, ree Herat Jerre dress 4 
and @ wed “by ‘ali that, 

* sorted'te with confidence in 


haye used it, and is now re- 
all the diseases for which i¢ 
recommended, r f 
im Low cured = — beens —_ last two years |: 
ven up al 2S) of relief, asrthe pumer 
unsoli¢ Cortiiestesta may |possession alow! : bbe: t 
¢ jhe jose must be adapted © the temperament of the 
individual taking it, and ué- bh quautities as'te 2 
nat gently on the Bowels. | : 
; the dictates of your judgment guide you in the 
use of the LIVER IN- VIGORATOR, andi . 
plaints, Bilidus At- ~ 


willcure Liver Com- 

Chronic Diarrhoea, 
lplathts,; Dysente+ “ 
Stomach, Habit. al 
ic, Cholera, Choles 
Infantum, Flatu- 
Female Weakness« 

fuliy as ot Irdina= 
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thousands can testify,) in 
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en at commencement 





tacks, Dyspepsia, 
Sumit r Com 
ry, Drounsy, Sotr 

xu ossy Chol- 
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MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WI? 
THE INVIGOKATOR, AND SWALLO 
BOTH TOGETHER. ‘ 

Price One Dollar per Bottle, 
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SANFORD’S 


: FAMILY 
CATHARTIC PILLS, 
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Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
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idea of its contents. It is really a discussion in 
successive discourses of some of the most impor- 
taiit subjects in theology, among which are “Di- 
vine Providence in General Laws,” “ Divine Benevo- 
dence in the Economy of Pain,” “ Jewish Interpre-| 
tation of Prophecy,”, “ The Trinity,”. “The Atone- 
ment,” « Lew in the Life Spiritual,’ “ Providence 
oP Political Revolutions,” &c. These topics are 
discussed with much ability, and in a very instruc- 
tive manner. While on-some points we have felt 
that more might have been said, which the limits 
of a discourse forbade, we have been much grati- 
fied at the candid, honest, fearless, and yet rever- 
ent spirit in which the investigation has been con- 
ducted. Though these sermons were predched 
before the University of Oxford, there is little in 
_ them to which the evangelical reader will be dis- 
posed to except, while there is much which he will 
heartily‘and sometimes enthusiastically approve. 
The style is forcible and often eloquent, while the 
argument is the production of one eminent alike 
a#a thinker and a scholar. We are gratified that 
the University of Oxford has had the moral tonic of 
such a powerful antidote to Tractarian error—that 
it has heard within its cloistered halls one who 
was not afraid to speak in terms of just eulogy, of 
men like Wesley, Whitfield, and Simeon. 
Mow Bilities. 0-3% 

Although this volume here these the illustrious 
mame of the author of the Sketch Book and the 
Life of Columbus; it was not written wholly by him, 
but partly by his brother, William Irving, and by 
their kinsman and friend, James K. Paulding. It is 
«composed of miscellaneous sketches by this trio 
issued in the form of a periodical, which amus 
and enlivened this cify more. than fifty years ago: 
The interest of many of the pieces is abated, since 
the characters of the day,at whom many a sly 
thrust of wit was aimed, have almost all passed 
away. But still there is a perpetual charm in 
these writings which overflow with playful humor, 
and these pictures of an earlier day are curious as 
showing the manners of the time. This sumptuous 
edition of Irving is prepared by the careful editor- 
ship of Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, whose preface 
and notes throw much light on the allusions to 
Special topics and men in the text. 


Homes as Fourp. Sequel to “Homeward Bound,” 
By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated by Darley. 
.. W. A. Townsend & 
Those who take pleasure in seeing themselves 
“as others see them,” or in observing their country- 
men as they appear in the mirror of criticism, will 
find much that is piquant in these descriptions of 
life and society in America. Mr. Cooper was a 
bold writer, who always spoke his mind without 
reserve, and who, while he had a hearty love and 
even admiration for his country and its people, was 
yet not insensible to their faults, and was, per- 
haps, too ready to criticize or even satirize them. 
It is quite possible that his long residence in Eu- 
rope made him more sensitive to the want of social 
graces, which foreigners are so apt to observe this 
side the Atlantic, and with ‘the frankness of his 
nature he did not hesitate to rebuke them sharply. 
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tify to the evident si ie, the author, and to 


the industry with which he has collected the mate- 
tials for his “Scriptural Argument.” That argu- 
ment will be plausible in the view of many, but we 
have never yet seen anything that proves “ de- 
struction ” and “ perishing ” in the Scripture sense | > 
Poa Se es 


Crry Dreectory ror 1860.—The seventy-fourth 
annual volume of the New York City Directory has 


examination we have been able to give it, we re- 
gard it as altogether the most accurate and valu- 


every housekeeper from the Battery to Harlem. 
There are 10,499 more names in this year’s Direc- 
tory, than in that of 1858 and 2,978 more than in 
that of 1859, showing greater fidelity in its com- 
pilation, as also the increase of the City’s popula- 
tion. A vast amount of useful information is fur- 
nished in reference to the various Departments of 
the City Government, the Courts of Justice, the 
Custom House, and the Postoffice, and also the 
location of Banks, Schools, Insurance Companies, 
Railroads, Hospitals, Churches, &c. In the preface 
to the volume a brief history of the Oity Directories 
since 1786 is given, the year when the first was 
published, which contained only 821 names. 


Liz or Governor Banxs.—The publishers of 
the “Bobbin Boy” have already put to press the 
fourth edition in less than one week from the date 


8 | of the first issue of the book. Mr. Thayer’s books 


are always in demand ; but the popularity of Gov- 
ernor Banks, and a curiosity to read his life, com- 
bine to ocoasion a great sale of the present work. 


The Eclectic Magazine for July is already in hand, 
prefaced with a beautiful portrait of the Ear. or 
Exam, late Governor General of Canada. The 
table of contents announces a rich variety of in- 
structive and entertaining articles. The number 
leads off with a fine article on Lord Macaulay and 
his writings, followed by another on Papal Rome; 
Darwin on the Origin of Species; Preaching 
and Preachers ; the State of Europe ; Orators and 
Oratory, &c., all of which, with other articles, will 
well repay the attention of the reader. A fine 
portrait of the Prince or Waxxs, who is soon to 
visit this country, we see is promised for the next 
number. See advertisement in another column. 


The National Preacher—The May number of 
this monthly contains three excellent discourses by 
the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of the Mercer street Presby- 
terian church, of this city, rich in the affluence of 
religious thought, while the June number contains 
four discourses: The New Creation, by Rev. Dr. 
Anderson of the American Board ; The Resurrection 
of Christ, by Rey. Prof. Hitchcock of the Union 
Seminary ; The Providence of God, Death and Judg- 
ment, are the topics of the other two. The series 
of sermons in the National Preacher are valuable, 
and should be widely circulated. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
European dates are to the 80th of “May. 
Italy—There is no longer room to doubt the success 
of the Garibaldi movement in Sicily. His entire march 
upon the capital from Marsala appears to have encoun- 


tered no serious resistance ; and the latest advices leave 
his forces before Palermo. One account states that 


These strictures at the time provoked a good deal | Garibaldi had defeated the royal troops and had en- 
of feeling, and many were ready to account it an | tered Palermo, while the Neapolitan dispatches claim 
offence against his country, and to accuse him as the defeat and flight of the insurgents. Later dis- 
wanting in patriotigm because he had dared to patches say that everything was going well for Gari- 


speak so plainly. Buta better judgment has suc- 
ceeded, and now no one would think of resenting 
criticisms However free, which ‘are made without 


baldi, and that his success was only a question of time. 
Several Neapolitan vessels of war had arrived before 
Palermo. 
on board the steamers of their respective countries. 


The English and French residents had gone 


@ particle of’ malice, and which indeed may have | at Messina a new outbreak had occurred, which had 


been prompted by the very sensitiveness of patri-| been temporarily suppressed. Throughout the island 
otic pride and affection. the utmost enthusiasm prevailed in behalf of the in- 


sutgents. The Neapolitan military were shut up in the 
Sr. Pavr’s ro Sz. Sopnra ; Or, Sketchings in Europe. Patents at comme ae 
By Richard C. McCormick, author of “ The Camp forts. This representation of affairs is, 


befo ” nied by the official bulletins, which report the over- 
& Co Repeater sl....A6-... Now, .Xork 5, Paalden throw of the rebels and the entire loyalty of the peas- 


antry. On the other hand a Geneva paper states, what 
t decl: to be 
shows himself a close observer, and a genial nar- | *8¢ London News confirms paetionde fs cory Peel 
gator. His tour Jed him ‘throuch England and unquestionable authority, that Gari i y 
on oe ns S proclaimed himself Dictator of Sicily. This presenta- 
Eon to which the larger part of the book is tion of the case is doubtless a sanguine anticipation of 
‘Wevoted, and through several principal cities of the sure march of events. In the mean time the gen- 
the Continent to Constantinople. His attention was | eral aspect of events in Europe is becoming some- 
specially given to many things which more romantic | what belligerent. The reports from Central Italy are 
tourists would have overlooked, such as the phil- | of dissatisfaction in the army, and discontent with the 
aanthropic' efforts for the Poor of London, Ragged | administration of Gen. Fanti, the Minister of War. It 
Schools, Association of Shoeblacks, &c. ‘These | was hinted that Jee] om = not been ine “ eon 
chapters will be found instructive and encouraging | ducing this state of things. A very spiri e 
is to the Hopeftiiness of efforts for the poorest and | had taken place in the Sardinian Parliament concern- 
humbleét of the population of a great city ing the cession of Savoy and Nice. The treaty has 
: since been ratified by a large majority—225 to 33. 
Tax West Ixpms axp tae Spanmsn Marx. By An-| Twenty-three declined voting. 
thony Trollope, author of “ Doctor Thorn,” “The| France.—The dissatisfaction of the Emperor of the 
epee. ke, &c. New York: Harper and | French with the course of Victor Emanuel was no lon- 
others. 


ger disguised ; and the belief that he had concluded 

The writer of this: book presents us with his ob-| 9 secret alliance with the Emperor of Russia, in regard 

servations on Jamaica, Cuba, British Guiana, Barba- | not only to the Italian but to the Turkish question, 

does, Trinidad, St, Thomas, New Granada, the Isth-| gained ground. It was also intimated that the Moni- 

mus, Central America, and. Bermuda, interspersing | teur, in a few days, would contain a speech of M. de 
them very freely with comment and disquisition. 


This is a very readable volume, by one who here 


Lavalette, the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
His estimate of the negro and his religion is re- 
markably low. He has aspecial aversion to Exeter 
Hall Philanthropy, and an equally special liking for 
good brandy. The style of the book is lively and 
gossiping, and its contents presents not a little in- 
teresting information. 


’ New Licer ix Otp Patus. The substance of a 
Sermon preached at the Dedication of the Pres- 
Church in Orange, Ill., November 13, 
By Rev. Henry M. Bacon, Pastor f 
the Old School Presbyterian Church, Coving 

Ind. Also a Sketch of the History of the Oha Chorek 

from its organization. te the present time. 
This discourse is discreetly conservative, and 
forcibly vindicates.. the excellence. of the “Old 
Paths.” .In asomewhat lengthened note the author 
shows that he does not altogether admire the teach- 
ings of Mr, Beecher in the columns of the Indepen- 
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ithe edule which there are sev- 
eral besides: those indicated in the title, are much 
above the average of similar contributions to peri- 
odical literature. They are written with taste and 

sprightliness, and are far more free than most works 
of fiction, from that unnatural and exciting element 
which is their worst feature. The author indicates 
the scene of these tales by calling them “Stories 
of Life among the Northern Hills.” 
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on the Eastern question, which would startle Europe 
with the disclosure of the allied plans. 

England.—It is thought that the British Govern- 
ment will not be able to carry the Reform bill through 
Parliament at this session. A severe storm had pre- 
vailed on the English coast, and much damage was 
done to the shipping at Liverpool. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Daily News gives a report that France 
and Russia had agreed to the partition of Turkey. 
England was to be offered a share, and if she refused 
they would go in without her. 

A company was being formed in London to construct 
air tubes for the conveyance of dispatches and parcels 
to and from various parts of the metropolis. An influ- 
ential direction had been formed with the Marquis of 
Chandos as chairman. 

There were strong indications of a probable renewal 
of the strike in the building trades at London. 


Gommercial and Sonetary, 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, June 2, 1860; present in 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- 
vious exhibit of June 2: 
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770,608 
Including the ecrinn kaon, aoe of the 
‘week, which show the inter-exchanges between 


the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury 
statement ‘of Saturday, the following is the general 
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the ‘Bank ‘etarn return aboves only a moderate decline 
the 
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the large Banks, which are car camet: 
they would ‘like ‘to ‘be, have partially increased | 
ir Discount lines. ‘The aggregate difference since 
‘Monday is. $639,000. The amount of specie 
by the banks ‘this morning was $23,380,000, 
which will be added during the week, the semi- 
Stock of Specie in Bank and Sub- now 
stands $30,406,000, against $25,817,000 same time 
last year. 
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just been published by John F. Trow. From the | fines 


able Directory yet issued. I¢ contains the name of cegeiee.. 


There was no material fluctuation in the Stock 
Market the last week ; at the very close on Satur- 
day the market was quoted dull, rather than heavy, 
on shares, and firm for State Stocks and United 
States five per cent., the last being quite scarce at 
board. The easy condition of both Money and Ex- 
change affairs continues, but while general trade is 
fairly active, and in most departments, particularly 
that of freights and tonnage, much better than last 
Summer, the cheapness of Money fails to stimulate 
any considerable measure of speculation. On the 
general list ef Stocks, the week past was char- 
acterized rather by a prevailing effort to depress 


prices. 
rr > St 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MAREET. 


New York, June 11, 1860.—6 r. m. 

Asues.—Sales to-day, 80 bbls. at $5 31 for Pots, 
and 5 75 for Pearls, per 106 lbs. 

Corrrr.—Sales have been. confined to 792. bags 
Rio at 133{c. ; 100 bags Laguayra at 14c.; 200 bags 
Maracaibo at 133c./; and 100 bags St. Domingo at 
124¢c. per Ib. ‘usual terms. 

Rice:—Sales have been reported of 400 tes., in 
lots, at $4 311404 6214, chiefly within the range, 
per '100 Ibs. 

Suears.—The market was firm at the full prices 
ofSaturday. Sales were made to-day of 1,000 hihds., 
chiefly Cu Cuba, at 614¢a71¢c., with some Porto Rico, 
at 714a75¢c.; also, 150 hhds. Melado, and 231 boxes 
Havana, on terms not ascertained. 

Mouasses.—Sales embraced 300 hhds, Cuba mus- 
covado at 29a32 ; 119 hhds. Porto Rico at 33a38, 
and 75 bbls New Orleans at 48. 

Frour anpD Meat.—The demand was fair on Mon- 
day, but chiefly for home use. Extra State is in 
most favor with shippers. Prices have not varied 
remarkably, though buyers appear to have matters 
a little in their favor. Sales 12,500 bbls., including 
superfine State at $5 121¢a5 20, chiefly within the 
range; extra State at 5 25a5 45, mainly at 5 25 
a5 35; superfine Western at 5 ‘W0ad 20; extra 
Iowa and Wisconsin at 5 25a6 10; extra Iinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, 5 30a6 25; inferior extra 
Ohio at 5 65a5 70; round hoop extra Ohio, ship- 
ping brands, at 5 1505 90 per bbl. ; fancy Genesee 
at 5 45a5 555; extra Genesee at 5. 75a7 50. Cana- 
dian is in request to-day, including interior to very 
choice extra, chiefly at 5 30a7 50 per bbl.; 670 
bbls. changed hands within the range. Rye Flour 
is quiet, at 3 40a4 20for fine and superfine, per 
bbl. Corn Meal is selling, in lots, at 3 40a3 50 
for Jersey, and 3 80a3 90 for Brandywine, er bbl, 

Grain.— Wheat has been in fair demand, but at 
easier prices. Some holders manifest more eager- 
ness to realize, and this circumstance tends to de- 
press the market. Sales have been reported of 51 es 
500 bushesl, including White Canada, at 1 50; 
White Indiana, at 1 48al 50; Red Western on 
private terms , ‘Milwaukee Club at 1 27al 29; Ra- 
cine Springs, ‘at 1 25al.26, Corn has been. less 
freely offered, and has been in good request at 
former rates. Sales have been reported of 65,000 
bushels at 63a65c. for heated and damp, and 6534 
a66c. for sound mixed Western, and 69a70c. for 
Yellow Western, Jersey, and Southern, and 77c. 
for pure White Southern , per bushel. Other kinds 
are quite nominal. Rye continues in request at 
85a86c. per bushel. Sales 1,500 bushels. Barley 
is unghanged. Oats are moderately inquired for, 
including very poor to very good Canada, at 38a42c. 
Western, 38a411¢c.; State, 42.a421¢¢ Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 37a40c. per bushel. 
Provisions.—Pork has been in lively request, 
partly on speculation, but the increased firmness of 
holders has tended to check operations. Sales have 
been reported of 900 bbls., including New Mess, at 
$18 374¢a18 50; New Prime, at $13 50a13 15; 
Old Mess at 17 40a17 50, and Old Prime at 12 50 
per bbl. Cut Meats are in demand, including Hams, 
at 9a93¢c., and Shoulders at 734a7}¢c. per lb. Ba- 
con continues scarce and quiet, chiefly at from 934 
allige. per lb. Lard is in moderate request at 
former rates. Sales have been reported of 250 tcs. 
and bbls., at from 113411 3/c. for common to prime, 

er lb. Beef is inquired for and is steady. Sales 
Ee been made of 325 bbls., at 8 75a10 50 for re- 
packed Western Mess; 11 12%a12 50 for extra 
Western Mess ; 5a6 for Country Mess, and 4a4 50 
for Comey Prime, per bbl. ; Prime Mess 14a18 per 
tc. Beef Hams, 12al6 per bbl. Butter continues 
plenty and heavy, at 12a18c. for new State, and 9a 
l6c. for Ohio, per lb. Cheese is selling, in lots, at 
Tallc. per Ib. 

Frurr.—Sales of 500 boxes layer raisins were 

made at $2 50, and 200 do. M R’s at $2 465. 

Hay.—Sales of 7002800 bales were made at 85 
a90c. for shipment, and at about $1 for city use. 
Hors. —Sales have been reported of 50 bales last 
year’s crop, at 7al3c. per lb. 

Inon.—There were 100 tons Scotch pig disposed 
of at $22 50a23 per ton, usual terms. 

Leap.—Has been lightly dealt in, at drooping 
prices. 

Tatiow.—Sales 18,000 Ibs., at 934a9% per Ib. 

LeaTner—Hemlock sole is in moderate request 
at unchanged prices. Oak is in good demand and 
firm. 


Loe.—Rockland is quiet at 65 for common and 
95 for lump. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Wenpnespay, June 6, 1860. 

Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth street, this 
week: Extra, 9291¢c.; First quality, 83429; Sec- 
cond quality, 8a83¢ ; Third quality, 714a8; Infe- 
rior, 6a7 ; Average of all sales about 8a83¢. Last 
week : Extra, 10a10% ; First quality, 9a94¢ ; Sec- 
ond quality, 83,48 34; Third quality, 108 ; In- 
ferior, 6a7 ; Average of all sales about 81a9. 

Prices or Swive.—Prime corn-fed, heavy (live), 
6c.; do. light, 614ga644 ; Distillery, heavy, 5% ; do. 
light, 5440537. 

Guvenat Remanxs.—Butchers have had their own 
way this week, and prices may be quoted fully half 
- cent lower, "and, considering the estimates of 

ights in the buyer’ 's favor, the reduction is great- 

an our figures indicate. We quote at 6a9¢c., 
pre 814. Illinois has sent forward 2,074 head, 
a large number of which were slop-fed around Chi- 
cago. They have o = j 300 head left at Chicago, 
which will be shipped here very soon. 

Large numbers of distillery-fed stock ‘have been 
received from New York State and Pennsylvania ; 
also, some of them their owners were ashamed: to 
acknowledge. The sales were made very tardy, 
and ‘a number. will be left over... With, an abun- 
dance of vegetables and strawberries, 4,600 cattle 
cannot very well be disposed of, even in "this great 


ips « Cows.—The business is moderate at $25a 
60. Sales generally at $35a45. 
Vuaus.—The trade is rather better at 4a6c., as tp 
quality; the supply is ample, including some very 
per quality. 
SHEEP AND oe raf arene od ‘8, ead from 
Ohio, 1,133 from ew Jersey, 199 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 146 from New York, 102 from Michi The 
musket io folly so-gend-oe ined week es at $3a 
6 50 per head, or 4a64¢c. per Ib., live, Among the 
transactions are, 403 head for $4 12 each; 205 
head, 4 25 each ; "292 head poor, 3 each ; 203 head, 
376 each ; 199 head for 773 BE 56; 174 head, 968 47; 


28 ; 2,088 head for 8,132 62. ; 

Swive.—The marketiis lower and dul eikes at 
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106 head, 374 28; 207 head, 872 87 ; 89 head, 374) 





CYRUS W. FIELD & CO0., 
Wholesale Paper Dealers, 


NO. 57 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NAW Toonz, 


Now offer for sale the largest and most 


PAPER AND PAPER MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ MATERIALS, 


ever offered in this country. 


AMONG OUR STOCK MAY BE FOUND: 


Book Paper, all sizes and weights, 

News “ “ “c 

Writing “ 
turers. ' 


“ 


from all the first class manufac- 


“ 


CONSISTING OF 


Imperials, Super Royals, 
Royals, Mediums, Demys, 

Flat Caps, Caps, Legal Caps, 
Bill Caps, Letters, Bath Posts, 
Notes, Billets, &c., &c. 


Colored Paper, for printins purposes, 


- Glazed, for covers, 
Double Cap Wrappers—all colors, 


Gold Envelope Paper, 
Buff 
Hardware Paper—all sizes and thicknesses, 
Manilla 
Wrapping 
Straw 
Sheathing 
Hanging 
Tissue 


“ 


“ “ 


“ 
“ for shipping, 


white and colored. 


CRANE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Bond Papers. 


Binder’s Boards. 
Trunk 
Straw 
Brown Bonnet Boards, 
White 
Blue and White Bonnet Boards. 


“ 
“ 


“ “ 


Printers’ and Engravers’ Cards and Card 
Sheets, 

Bristol Card and Boards, 

Photographic # 


Paper Manufacturer's Materials : 


Foreign and Domestic Rags, 
Bleaching Powder, 

Soda Ash, 

Alum, 

Oil of Vitriol, 

Sal Soda, 

Muriatic Acid, 

Rosin, 

Prussiate of Potash, 
Bichromate “ 

Felting—best quality imported, 
Fourdriner Wires and Wire Cloths, 
Ultramarine, &c., &. 


Cash paid for all kinds of paper bisiratess | Stas 
‘turers’ stock at our hh rena 
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No. 270 Water Strest. 


me See Values Health. |‘ 


Now RE READY: 


The Avoidable Causes: of Disease, 


a clear, manner, 
the comtitions’ habits, and precau- 
of health. The aim has been 
practical y Such as will be useful to every 
one, and to embody the best results in regard to this important ‘ 
» Which science has reached. Technicalities have, as far as 
possible, been avoided, and the book will be found of genuine and 
permanent value in every nr to adults and dren. 
parents especially it is commended, as affording 


timely information 
and counsel. It is a work for the people on topics of vital interest. | ; 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


A Book for the Country and the Sea-Side. 


LEAF AND FLOWER PICTURES, 


And How to Make Them, 


With 8 beautiful colored illustrations. Small 4to. Price, $1 25. 

Acomplete manual for drying pressing, and preserving Leaves 

Mosses, Flowers, and Sea- Weeds. : ; 
Published by 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on the receipt of the price. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.} 
THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and have constantly on hand 
an ee of their superior Church, Academy, Factory, Steam- 
Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with Mennde’s Pa- 
he Rotating Yoke, ”? Tolling Hammer, Clapper Sprin, ee mak- 


ne eomplete hangings, a for ringing. All be! ‘arranted. 


For further information apply to 


A. MENBELY’S SONS, Agents, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York 


NATIONAL 
NATIONAL 
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Standard 
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Standard 


Standard 
SCHOOL BOOKS! 
SCHOOL BOOKS !! 


SCHOOL BOOKS!!! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & BURR, 


51 and 53 John street, New York. 


The following are added to this unrivalled series, and are com- 
mended to the attention of Teachers and friends of Education : 


GEOLOGY. By Emmons. Manual of Geol- 
ogy, with over 300 engravings, principally from American spec- 
imens, with a complete glossary, by Ebenezer Emmons, State 
Geologist of North Carolina, formerly State Geologist of New 
York. Price, $1 50. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Boyd. EL 
ements of Co , Gri tical, Rhetorical, and Logical by 
J. R. Boyd, author ef Kame’s Elements of Criticism , Logic, 
oric, &c. , &. Price, 80 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY. Chadbourne’s Lec- 


tures on Natural History, its npn to Intellect, Taste, Wealth, 
and Religion. Price, 75 cents. 


CARL’S CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURAL 


HISTORY. Price, 37 cents. 
Send for A. 8. Barnes & Burr’s Descriptive Catalogue. 


Only Authentic Edition yet Announced ! ! 


ition 








IN ACTIVE PREPARATION and to be published in a few days, 
AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF 


Hou. Abraham Lincoln, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
with a condensed view of his more important Speeches, and a 
Portrait taken since the Nomination ! 
Aso, A SkETCH oF THE 


Life of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
I Vol., large 12mo, 200 to 300 pages. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents. Cloth, Fifty Cents. 
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4a Dealers and Agents may rely upon this Edition, and should | Log 


order at once to secure early supplies,as the demand is very press- 
ing, and each must be served in regular order. 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING, 


BY 8. E. BOYER’S IMPROVED INSULATED LIGHTNING RODS, 

The best Rod ever presented to the public. It never gets out of 
order, as most of the other different kinds do. I have the copper 
Rod and galvanized and plain iron Rod, all insulated with glass and 
other insulations. Ihave put my Rods on over three thousand 
private dwellings, all over the country, and some two hundred and 
fifty different churches, and on all the public buildings in the city 
including the City Hall. My men are all old experienced workmen 
at the business. 

Mr. Boyer gives his personal attention to putting up of all Rods, 

All orders addressed to S. E. BOYER, 355 Broadway, room 41, 
will be punctually attended to. ? 


Patented November 1, 1859, 
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BALLOU’S 
Patent Improved French Yoke Shirts. 


Any one desiring to send us their measures per mail, for our 
Shirts, can do so, and we will return them when finished, by ex- 
press, ‘at $15, $18, and $24 per dozen. 

THE MEASURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

Neck—The distance around it. 

Yoke—The measures from the points of each shoulder. 

Sleeve—The length from the centre of back to the wrist—with 
ye fee bent. 

ast—Distance around body under the armpits. 

Walst—Distance around. x ° 

Length of Shirt—Style of Cuff, &c., &c. 

No order forwarded for less than half a dozen shirts. 

By sending the above measures we can guarantee a perfect fit of 
our new style of the FRENCH YOKE SHIRT. : 


BaLLOU BROTHERS, 


Wholesale orders'solicited. ag 


THE AMERICAN PUMP. 





This unrivalled pump, noticed at large in the Evaxamust, Doo. 
22d, 1859, is now wookine in every State in the Union 


Full drawings and prices sent free. 


JAMES M. BDNEY, 
147 Chambers street, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES’ SALE 


DU QUOIN SEMINARY. 
Notice is hereby given'to the creditors of the Du Qaoin Female 
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